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AN  ART  always  involves  the  applica- 
/A  tion  of  a  set  of  principles.  Teaching 
is  an  art.  It  therefore  involves  the 
application  of  principles.  The  principles 
applied  in  teaching  are  educational  princi¬ 
ples.  These  must  be  known  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  applied.  Now,  what  are  educational 
principles?  and  whence  are  they  derived? 
These  are  the  questions  we  propose  to 
examine. 

Several  books  professing  to  deal  with 
educational  principles  have  been  published 
in  recent  years,  but  none  of  them  gives  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  of  an 
educational  principle,  and  some  of  them 
ignore  the  subject  of  principles  altogether  in 
spite  of  their  title.  One  writer  declares  that 
“the  subject  that  deals  with  the  aims, 
values,  and  content  of  education  is  now  us¬ 
ually  called  ‘Principles  of  Education.’  It  is 
the  broadest  and  most  universal  subject  in 
the  teacher’s  professional  curriculum  and 
for  that  reason  some  prefer  to  call  it  ‘Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Education.’”  Principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  then,  are  a  subject!  This  reminds  us 
of  a  student’s  definition  of  literature  as  “a 
book  that  treats  of  authors.”  Another 
asks,  “Have  we  a  system  of  principles  which 
we  may  say  constitutes  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion?”  and  answers,  “we  have  discovered 
many  principles,”  but  “the  very  expression 
‘principle  of  education’  has  astonishingly 
little  meaning  to  the  great  body  of  teach¬ 
ers,”  a  statement  “which  nobody  can  deny.” 
Avowing  that  his  book  aims  “to  give  de¬ 
finite  yet  simple  statements  of  a  group  of 
principles  of  education  and  to  reveal  them 


as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  concrete  in 
the  school  room,”  he  presents  among 
other  “principles”  the  following:  “The 
causal  factor  in  geography  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  place  factor”;  “Grammar  is 
valuable  in  the  degree  that  it  reveals  the 
standard  forms  of  language”;  “Teachers 
should  encourage  the  left-handed  child  to 
write  left-handed”;  “Accuracy  along  with 
rapidity,  should  be  emphasized  in  arithme¬ 
tic”;  “The  spelling  lesson  should  be  based 
on  the  child’s  own  written  vocabulary”; 
“The  formal  definition  has  no  place  in  the 
primary  school.”  If  truisms  like  these  are 
principles  of  education,  then  “the  woods  are 
full  of  ’em.”  In  still  another  book,  we  find 
it  stated  that  “it  is  not  assumed  that  all  of 
the  possible  or  valuable  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  this  book.  ...  It 
is  believed  that  every  principle  set  forth  is 
of  such  vital  importance  that  its  expression 
in  a  convenient  handbook  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.”  But  we  hear  no  more  of  principles 
in  the  whole  discussion  of  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  The  author  apparently  as¬ 
sumes  that  everybody  knows  what  they  are. 

Over  against  the  apparent  assumption 
that  everybody  knows  what  an  educational 
principle  is,  and  the  positive  assertion  that 
“we  have  discovered  many  principles  of 
education,”  we  may  place  a  statement  made 
to  the  present  writer  by  the  dean  of  one  of 
our  largest  schools  of  education.  He  de¬ 
clared  flatly,  “There  are  no  principles  of 
education!”  But  if  that  be  true  then  the 
art  of  education  is  in  a  bad  way;  for  an  art 
is  the  application  of  principles,  and  if 
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there  are  no  educational  principles  there  is 
no  educational  art.  That  is  a  plain  reductio 
ad  absurdum. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  that 
there  is  an  art  of  education;  that  much  is 
taken  for  granted.  Cicero  said,  “iVam 
non  solum  scire  aliquid  artis  est,  sed  qucedam 
ars  etiam  docendi” — for  not  only  is  there 
art  required  in  understanding  a  thing,  but 
there  is  also  a  certain  art  in  teaching  it.”^ 
But,  as  we  have  said,  an  art  implies  and  re¬ 
quires  principles,  and  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  w^hat  these  are,  in  the  case  of 
education,  and  to  show  why  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher. 

First  of  all  we  are  confronted  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  word,  principle,  is  used  in 
many  different  senses.  Sometimes  the 
source  or  cause  from  which  a  thing  proceeds, 
as  for  instance  the  visible  universe,  is  called 
a  principle;  so  also  is  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  a  thing  or  that  which  determines  its 
nature.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  law 
or  rule  of  action  as  in  the  expression,  “a  man 
of  principle.”  Again,  it  is  used  to  denote 
an  essential  element,  or  beginning.  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  synthetic  philosophy  assumed 
the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  continuity 
of  motion,  and  the  persistence  of  force. 
These  fundamental  assumptions  he  called 
“first  principles.”  Clearly  none  of  these 
uses  of  the  word  principle,  although  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate,  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  in  the  study  or  practice  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  other  uses  of  the  word. 
It  may  mean  a  general  truth,  as  when  we 
speak  of  mathematical  principles,  or  it  may 
signify  a  mode  of  operation  as  in  the  phrase, 
the  principle  of  a  machine,  that  is,  its  modus 
operandi.  Both  of  these  meanings  are 
significant  from  the  viewpoint  of  education. 
But  since  the  latter  really  includes  or  implies 
the  former,  it  is  the  latter  meaning  that  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  teacher. 

Principles  in  general,  then,  we  may  de¬ 
fine  as  fundamental  truths  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  an  operation  or  process 
is  carried  on.  They  answer  the  question. 
How?  They  are  explanatory.  They  are 
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not  the  same  as  laws.  A  law  is  merely  a 
statement  of  co-existences  or  sequences,  that 
is,  that  one  thing  always  appears  with  an¬ 
other,  or  that  it  always  follows  another. 
Such  statements  really  explain  nothing. 
Take  for  instance  the  law  of  evolution  as 
it  was  known  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  It  was  de¬ 
finitely  formulated  by  Spencer  in  1857. 
Some  had  long  been  convinced  that  evolu¬ 
tion  takes  place,  but  nobody  had  been  able 
to  tell  how.  Darwin  answered  that  ques¬ 
tion,  in  part  at  least,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  Again,  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  believes  in  the  law  of 
gravitation.  It  was  definitely  stated  by 
Newton  in  1666.  But  nobody  has  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  principle  of  gravitation;  that  is 
to  say,  nobody  can  explain  it.  Nor  are 
principles  the  same  as  rules.  A  rule  is  a 
guide  to  action.  It  is  a  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary  formulation.  We  can  make  our  own 
rules,  but  we  cannot  make  principles.  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  discovered.  They  exist  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

True  principles  of  education,  then,  must 
explain  educational  processes.  They  must 
show  how  things  are  done,  how  educational 
results  are  achieved.  We  shall  perceive 
more  clearly  what  they  are,  perhaps,  if  we 
consider  somewhat  carefully  the  nature  of 
mechanical  and  biological  principles. 

Every  tyro  in  the  study  of  physics  or 
mechanics  knows  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  mechanical  principles.  He  thinks 
at  once  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  the  pulley, 
etc.;  or  the  expansion  of  steam,  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  gas,  reaction,  and  the  like.  These 
are,  so  to  speak,  machines  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms.  If  you  tell  him  that  a  certain 
mechanical  apparatus  operates  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  turbine  for  instance,  that  is,  on 
the  principle  of  reaction,  you  place  it  at 
once  within  the  range  of  his  comprehension. 
He  may  not  understand  its  entire  me¬ 
chanism,  but  he  knows  how  it  works,  and 
could  perhaps  run  it  himself. 

Now,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
mechanic,  or,  let  us  say,  an  engineer  who 
knows  the  principle  or  principles  upon  which 
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his  engine  runs,  and  something  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  their  application,  is  better 
prepared  to  handle  it  effectively,  that  is,  to 
control  it,  than  one  without  this  knowledge. 
In  his  case  knowledge  becomes  power.  So, 
a  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  is 
obviously  essential  to  all  those  who  work 
with  any  kind  of  machinery.  That  proposi¬ 
tion  hardly  needs  illustration  or  argument. 

If  we  extend  our  view  to  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  the  greatest  of  all  mechanisms,  and 
remember  that  it  is  a  domain  of  matter, 
force,  and  unceasing  change,  we  must 
recognize  that  each  change  or  movement, 
from  that  of  a  star  to  that  of  a  grain  of  dust, 
is  occasioned  by  some  force  acting  spontane¬ 
ously  and  according  to  some  discoverable 
principle.  Physical  science  is  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  these  principles,  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  or  mechanical  arts  are  engaged  in  their 
application,  that  is,  in  controlling  and  direct¬ 
ing  physical  forces.  The  range  of  man’s  so- 
called  conquest  of  physical  nature,  by  which 
we  mean  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and 
physical  forces  of  nature,  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  his  knowledge  of 
how  nature  works  in  this  particular  field. 
Mechanical  principles  are  natural  principles. 
Tlie  mechanical  arts  consist  in  their  applica¬ 
tion. 

Now,  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
realm  of  life,  the  biological  world.  This, 
too,  is  a  world  of  change,  of  movement,  of 
evolution.  Natural  selection,  as  we  have 
said,  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  biolo¬ 
gical  change.  We  take  advantage  of  this 
principle,  that  is,  we  apply  it,  in  the  art  of 
breeding.  It  is  then  called  artificial  selec¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  merely  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  employed  by  intelligence. 
Of  course,  there  was  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  before  it  was  accurately  and  scienti¬ 
fically  known.  It  is  always  or  at  least 
usually  the  case  that  the  art  precedes  the 
science.  Science  is  more  than  knowledge, 
it  is  organized  knowledge.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  art  of  breeding, 
and,  say,  the  art  of  horticulture,  are  based 
upon  scientific  knowledge  of  nature  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  living  things,  that  is,  the  principles 


of  animal  and  plant  development  as  it  takes 
place  in  nature;  and  the  most  successful 
practice  of  these  arts  consists  in  their  skill¬ 
ful  application.  The  biological  arts  then, 
like  the  mechanical  arts,  consist  in  the 
control  of  natural  forces  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  natural  principles. 

We  may  present  another  illustration.  In 
May,  1904,  Sir  Francis  Gallon  proclaimed  a 
new  science  which  he  proposed  to  call  Eu¬ 
genics.  This  new  science,  he  felt,  would 
become  the  foundation  of  a  new  art,  the  art 
of  improving  the  human  race.  This  art 
will  of  course  involve  the  application  of  many 
principles,  as  does  any  other  art,  but  the 
main  principle  of  the  developed  art  of 
Eugenics  will  be  the  principle  of  heredity. 
Now  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  process 
called  heredity ;  we  have  not  discovered  all  its 
principles.  Until  we  do,  the  art  of  Eugen¬ 
ics  will  be  greatly  handicapped,  our  control 
of  heredity  will  be  limited.  Such  control 
involves  the  breeding  out  of  human  qualities 
we  do  not  want  and  the  breeding  in  of  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics.  This  we  cannot  do 
effectively  until  we  know  hownature  achieves 
the  results  observable  in  organisms  as 
produced  by  nature;  that  is,  until  we  know 
the  principles  of  heredity. 

Mendel,  to  be  sure,  made  some  great  dis¬ 
coveries  in  this  field.  He  found  by  certain 
experiments  on  plants  that  organisms  and 
so,  of  course,  human  beings,  since  they  are 
organisms,  are  apparently  combinations  of 
unit  characters  which  segregate  in  heredity, 
the  determiners  of  which  are  not  found  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  germ  cell;  also,  that  these 
characters  may  appear  in  an  organism  or  lie 
latent,  and  manifest  themselves  only  in  the 
offspring;  that  is,  they  are  dominant  or 
recessive,  as  he  called  them.  He  found,  too, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  cross 
breeding  of  two  organisms,  the  one  with  a 
given  observable  feature  which  in  the  other 
is  absent,  the  immediate  offspring  will  all  dis¬ 
play  that  feature.  But  if  these  be  bred  with 
their  kind,  then  three  out  of  four  of  the  off¬ 
spring  will  manifest  the  trait,  and  one  in 
four  will  be  entirely  without  it.  To  illus¬ 
trate  for  the  reader  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
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with  Mendel’s  discoveries,  let  us  take  the 
example  of  eliminating  feeble-mindedness 
from  a  given  family  in  which  it  is  known  to 
exist.  The  first  step  would  be  to  prevent 
all  the  obviously  feeble-minded  offspring 
from  marrying  their  like  and  reproducing 
their  kind.  It  appears  to  be  a  law  that 
feeble-minded  parents  necessarily  produce 
feeble-minded  children.  But  this  would  not 
eliminate  feeble-mindedness,  for  the  taint 
would  still  be  in  the  blood  of  other  children 
who  might  appear  to  be  perfectly  normal. 
Now,  if  one  of  these  children  should  marry  a 
person  without  the  taint  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness,  the  offspring  would  apparently  all  be 
normal.  But  appearances  would  belie  real¬ 
ity,  for  some  would  bear  the  determiner  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  their  germ  cells.  The 
situation  would  appear  to  be  a  degree  worse 
than  in  the  case  of  their  parents.  But  if  one 
of  these  tainted  offspring  unites  with  another 
person  of  similar  parentage  their  offspring, 
though  both  parents  possess  the  taint 
of  feeble-mindedness,  will  not  all  be  either 
feeble-minded  or  bear  the  taint  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  in  their  blood.  One  out  of  four 
will  be  as  free  from  the  defect  as  if  he  were 
the  child  of  perfectly  normal  parents.  Its 
blood  will  be  entirely  pure,  that  is,  it  will 
carry  only  pure  germ  cells.  So  in  some  of 
the  offspring  the  defect  may  be  bred  out 
entirely  in  the  second  generation. 

The  work  of  Mendel  discloses  a  natural 
principle  of  the  greatest  value.  By  con¬ 
trolling  sexual  unions  in  a  particular  way, 
and  under  the  application  of  the  Mendelian 
Principle,  society  may  eliminate  entirely  a 
certain  most  undesirable  characteristic  and 
establish  a  desirable  one.  It  knows  the 
principle,  that  is,  knows  how,  although  for 
social  reasons  it  cannot  as  yet  proceed  with 
the  application. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  of  Mendel  are 
rightly  called  laws.  The  statement,  for 
instance,  that  feeble-minded  parents  al¬ 
ways  produce  feeble-minded  children  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  law.  But  the  part  of  Mendel- 
ism  that  is  applied  in  the  art  of  breeding 
plants  and  animals,  and  might  be  applied 
in  breeding  men,  is  a  principle,  the  Mende¬ 


lian  Principle.  It  explains  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  process  of  heredity  and  suggests 
how  that  process  may  be  controlled  and 
directed  by  intelligent  action.  It  is  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  reproductive  forces 
of  nature  operating  spontaneously,  that  is, 
without  direction. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  both  the  mechanical 
and  the  biological  arts,  the  principles  ap¬ 
plied  are  nature’s  modes  of  operation.  They 
are  the  ways,  modes,  or  methods  in  which 
natural  forces  acting  spontaneously  achieve 
natural  results.  By  their  application  the 
physical  and  biological  forces  of  nature  are 
controlled,  and  directed  to  the  production 
of  desired  mechanical  and  biological  results. 
They  must  be  known,  observed,  and  applied 
or  control  will  be  ineffective.  This  is  what 
Bacon  meant  w^hen  he  said,  “we  conquer 
nature  only  by  obeying  her.” 

Turn  now  to  principles  of  education. 
Education  as  an  art  may  clearly  be  defined 
as  the  direction  of  the  activities  of  the  child, 
and  the  school,  with  the  aim  of  producing 
desired  results.  Observe  that  the  child 
through  the  operation  of  undirected,  that  is, 
purely  natural  forces,  acts,  grows,  develops. 
But  such  growth  and  development  are  often 
not  in  the  desired  direction  or  with  the  de¬ 
sired  rapidity.  He  learns,  for  example, 
through  haphazard  experiences,  but  he  may 
not  thus  learn  what  we  think  is  good  for  him. 
We  attempt  to  direct  him.  This  attempt 
we  usually  speak  of  as  education.  Now, 
what  should  be  the  first  question  of  the 
educator?  Plainly  it  should  be.  How  does 
nature  actually  produce  educational  results? 
How  does  a  child  learn  without  direction? 
Answers  to  these  questions  reveal  educa¬ 
tional  principles. 

To  state  the  matter  in  another  way,  a 
child  or  a  group  of  children  is  an  area,  or  a 
theater,  or  combination,  or  complex  of 
purely  natural  forces  that  work  in  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  way  their  wonders  to  perform.  But  the 
mystery  is  increasingly  resolved  under  the 
growing  light  of  biological,  psychological, 
and  sociological  science.  As  rapidly  as 
science  discovers  the  principles  of  nature 
in  this  relatively  small  area  of  its  field,  the 
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teacher  may  apply  them  in  directing  the 
child’s  growth,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
and  thus  eliminate  the  waste  of  nature 
through  the  conscious  direction  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Successful  direction  will  necessarily 
be  limited  to  his  knowledge  of  these  princi¬ 
ples,  and  his  skill  in  applying  them. 

Educational  principles,  then,  exist  in  na¬ 
ture,  they  are  derived  from  the  study  of 
nature.  They  are  the  principles  of  organic, 
psychic,  and  social  evolution  so  far  as  they 
are  employed  by  nature  in  the  natural  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  beings.  They  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology, 
so  far  as  these  principles  are  involved  in 
the  natural  evolution  of  organic  beings. 


Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  intelligent 
study  of  nature  should  be  a  primary  interest 
of  every  teacher?  “Know  nature”  is  as  valid 
an  injunction  as  “Know  thyself”!  Indeed 
the  two  are  practically  identical.  But  the 
field  of  nature  that  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  teacher  is  that  particular 
part  of  it  in  which  the  principles  of  growth 
and  development  are  revealed,  namely, 
organic,  psychic,  and  social  evolution.  Evo¬ 
lution  is  a  key  that  unlocks  many  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  biological  mysteries.  The 
teacher  who  neglects  the  study  of  it,  who 
does  not  “believe  in  it”  because  he  has  not 
studied  it,  is  depriving  himself  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  sources  of  practical  assistance. 


DOES  COLLEGE  EDUCATE  GIRLS? 

Richard  Ashley  Rice 


IN  THE  days  of  schools  for  girls  that  were 
distinctly  feminine  in  character,  the 
days  of  French,  sketching,  embroidery, 
and  how  to  enter  a  room  as  contrasted  with 
cricket  and  the  classics,  education  for  women 
was  distinct  from  liberal  education  itself.  Boys 
got  the  education,  the  supposedly  masculine 
thing;  girls  were  submitted  to  a  training  in 
the  amenities  and  utilities.  The  education 
boys  received  was,  of  course,  the  standard, 
not  because  it  was  adapted  to  their  mascu¬ 
line  part  in  life — it  was  not — but  because 
it  was  simply  education.  The  training  of 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  was  definitely  in 
favor  of  their  sex. 

So,  if  one  remembers  that  differences  of 
sex  used  to  be  more  apparent  than  they  are 
at  present,  he  will  perceive  also  that  in 
woman’s  education  the  emphasis  was  on 
her  character  as  derived  from  those  differ¬ 
ences.  Her  education,  adapted  to  the  aims 
of  domestic  pleasing  and  serving,  consisted 
very  largely  of  what  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
called  “corporeal  accomplishments”  and 
“coquettish  arts,”  studies  that  were  not 
ends  in  themselves,  like  Homer  and  the 
higher  mathematics.  There  was,  therefore. 


about  this  training  of  the  old-fashioned  girl, 
a  negative  quality.  Boys  were  made  into 
boys  and  finally  into  men  by  their  classics, 
their  sports,  and  their  escapades;  girls  were 
made  into  little  misses  and  finally  into 
young  ladies  by  their  lack  of  classics,  their 
lack  of  sports,  and  their  lack  of  escapades. 
From  ample  evidence,  outside  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen,  one  can  say  that  the  differences 
between  masculine  and  feminine  character 
used  to  be,  on  the  whole,  what  this  would 
indicate.  Women  did  not  have  the  ability 
or  the  inclinations  for  creative,  thorough, 
imaginative  work,  which  was  nominally 
man’s  sphere. 

But  the  point  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  is  none  of  these  differences  itself.  It  is 
the  broad  fact  that  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  capabilities  of  men  and 
of  women,  a  difference  that  used  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  “natural,”  has  now  dwindled  to 
a  difference  which  is  no  longer  clearly  ap¬ 
parent.  For  that  difference  is,  after  all, 
largely  historical,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
its  gradual  oblivion  on  the  day  that  the 
first  college  was  founded  to  offer  women, 
not  a  selected  training  for  woman,  but 
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the  positive  thing,  the  higher  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation. 

That  college  did  not  adopt  a  masculine 
curriculum;  it  adopted  merely  the  liberal 
curriculum.  If,  ever  since,  an  interesting 
debate  has  continued  as  to  whether  woman 
really  profits  more  by  this  type  of  schooling 
than  by  any  other,  as  to  whether  she  would 
not  do  well  to  introduce  into  the  liberal 
curriculum  studies  and  pursuits  adapted  to 
her  special  vocation  of  being  woman,  stu¬ 
dies  with  a  supposed  sex  bias,  this  debate 
does  not  primarily  concern  the  question  I 
have  proposed.  Does  the  standard  liberal 
education  educate  girls?  For  the  moment 
let  us  limit  ourselves  to  just  this  and  see 
what  it  means.  Let  us  not  even  ask  at  first 
whether  education  has  really  ever  educated 
boys,  or  whether  it  is  not  logical  that  if 
education  is  of  a  neuter  type  in  childhood  it 
should  so  continue  into  college.  No,  to  see 
this  question  in  its  naive  simplicity,  we 
should  have  none  of  these  wandering 
thoughts.  The  one  necessary  thing  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  the  start  is  the  remarkable  fact  that 
liberal  education  is  so  non-committal  as  far 
as  sex  goes  that  even  so  intriguing  a  force 
as  sex  has  now  for  several  generations  failed 
to  disrupt  it.  It  is  a  neuter  standard,  and 
my  question  asks  whether  this  sexless  thing 
is  really  being  applied  successfully  to  what 
was  formerly  always  spoken  of  as  “the  sex.” 

Liberal  education  can  be  defined  as  the 
indispensable  standard  substitute  for  ex¬ 
perience.  Indeed,  it  is  this  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  substitute  that  has  long  since 
defined  and  standardized  it  the  world  over. 
For  the  impractical  world,  knowing  much 
better  what  it  needs  than  what  it  can  get, 
has  resorted  again  and  again  to  education 
after  experience  has  failed  it,  and  from  re¬ 
garding  the  substitute  first  as  better  than 
experience  has  finally  judged  it  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  Experience,  of  necessity  infinitely 
various  and  individual,  is  hard  to  learn  from; 
the  substitute  can  be  unified  and  standard¬ 
ized.  So,  if  we  look  abroad  at  our  colleges, 
though  it  is  natural  to  be  impressed  with 
their  superficial  differences,  especially  with 
contrasts  between  those  for  boys  and  those 


for  girls,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  a  college 
is  nowadays  a  college.  Collect  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  students,  and 
whether  they  are  boys  or  girls  or  both, 
whether  they  are  taught  by  men  or  by 
women  or  by  both,  they  live  and  move  in 
ways  so  increasingly  similar  as  regards 
studies,  sports,  clubs,  geology  hikes,  and  all 
the  “activities,”  that  except  for  a  few  sav¬ 
ing  differences  in  local  color  it  grows  diflficult 
to  tell  them  or  their  colleges  apart. 

Between  colleges  for  men  and  colleges  for 
women  this  manifold  similarity  is,  however, 
as  I  began  by  saying,  a  recent  development. 
For  it  is  the  development  on  the  part  of 
girls  of  their  proper  freedom,  a  freedom  hith¬ 
erto  largely  curtailed  by  social  doubts  as  to 
feminine  capabilities.  But  already  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  colleges  from  any  angle 
you  choose,  will  yield  surprisingly  few  gen¬ 
eralizations  in  regard  to  sex  differences  that 
are  worth  making.  There  is  in  those  for 
each  sex  about  the  same  amount  and  kind  of 
encrustation  upon  the  original  plan  of  col¬ 
lege  life  by  “student  activities”;  there  is 
about  the  same  proportional  devotion  to 
studies,  to  sports,  to  other  recreations;  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  girls  study 
music  and  art;  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
of  boys  “major”  in  economics  or  in  history; 
but  even  such  temperamental  differences 
do  not  hold  throughout,  and  a  comparison 
of  undergraduate  elections  at  institutions  of 
so  nearly  the  same  size  as  Smith  College 
and  Harvard  College  proper  shows  English 
literature  to  be  the  favorite  at  each,  with 
economics  or  history  a  close  second.  Our 
colleges,  college  students,  college  life,  have 
grown  to  be  alike,  in  spite  of  those  wide 
divergencies  of  sex  that  used  to  make  the 
plots  of  so  many  novels  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft’s  day  quite  probable.  They  are  stan¬ 
dardized,  and  they  are  standardized  because 
liberal  education  is,  in  any  generation,  an 
entity.  Liberal  education  is  an  entity  in 
spite  of  the  never  ending  debate  as  to  its  best 
definition.  And  its  best  definition  will 
never  be  greatly  affected  by  considerations 
of  sex. 

Does  this  standardized  neuter  education 
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educate  girls?  Though  I  have  already  given 
my  answer,  for,  in  defining  education  as  the 
indispensable  substitute  for  experience,  I 
must  have  indicated  on  which  side  of  the 
fence  I  am  to  fall,  I  should  be  a  poor  logician 
not  to  pretend  to  balance  a  moment  more. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  a  girls’  college.  Because 
of  that,  as  well  as  because  of  other  experi¬ 
ences  in  life,  I  have  in  regard  to  education 
a  set  of  definable  prejudices.  I  think  I 
know  what  a  college  education  is.  I  often 
imagine  that  I  could  write  an  essay  on 
education — my  own  borrowed  page  of 
pedagogic  faith.  And  the  gist  of  it  would 
be,  first,  that  liberal  education  is  necessarily 
something  standard,  something  racial,  the 
slow  gift  and  imposition  of  time,  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  epochal  and  racial  experience  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  generation:  and 
second,  that  the  little  temporary  beings  who 
are  immersed  for  a  few  years  in  this  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  infinite  process,  this  liberal 
culture  that  time  and  the  race  have  devised 
and  imposed,  can  live  more  largely  in  those 
few  college  years  than  ever  again,  and  can 
there  forever  strengthen  their  power  for 
imaginative  and  unifying  experience.  The 
liberal  college  education  in  any  given  gen¬ 
eration,  that  is,  should  come  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  force  of  a  vision,  a  vision 
back  through  time,  forward  through  time, 
which  the  humanities  and  the  sciences,  our 
standards,  equally  clarify. 

Now,  however,  though  I  should  be  able  to 
reduce  this  general  conception  of  education 
to  a  specifically  worked  out  plan,  for  it  is  the 
curriculum  of  any  college  for  the  liberal 
arts,  and  though  I  might  be  able  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  administration  and  peda¬ 
gogy  of  the  plan,  for  we  teachers  are  hopeful 
dreamers  in  this  practical  day,  I  have  no 
such  confidence  in  my  ability  to  define  the 
other  factor  in  my  equation — the  college 
girl.  I  am  a  teacher  at  a  girls’  college,  but 
I  have  no  such  definable  notions  about  the 
nature  of  girls  as  I  have  about  the  nature  of 
a  college.  College  education  is  something 
standard,  and  girls  are  not.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  first  thing  I  should  say  about  girls  in 
this  connection;  they  are  essentially  not 


standard.  In  spite  of  their  habit  of  follow¬ 
ing  fashions  without  a  murmur  of  dissent — 
and  the  point  here  to  be  noticed,  by  the  way, 
is  that  this  means  almost  infinite  variety 
as  compared  to  the  ways  of  men — in  spite 
of  their  reputation  for  submission  and  obe¬ 
dience,  they  are,  as  compared  to  men,  elusive, 
temperamental,  fanciful,  individual,  vari¬ 
able,  prejudiced,  and  all  the  other  adjectives 
in  the  dictionary.  How,  then,  can  education, 
the  standard  thing,  man’s  long  tradition, 
suit  this  temperamental  versatility? 

The  obvious  answer  will  concern  the  need 
of  this  temperament  to  strengthen  and 
solidify  itself  through  contact  with  the 
standard  thing,  the  need  of  this  versatility, 
not  for  more  and  different  experiences,  but 
for  the  logically  imagined,  the  indispensable 
standard  substitute  for  experience.  But 
our  main  question  really  asks  us  to  look 
further  than  this.  It  really  asks  what  will  be 
peculiarly  the  effect  of  college  education  on 
women  after  the  traditions  of  college  life 
for  women  are  as  thoroughly  interwoven 
in  the  texture  of  society  as  are  the  traditions 
of  college  life  for  men. 

The  answer  is  difficult.  It  is  probable 
that  girls  more  frequently  approach  close  to 
their  proper  maturity  in  college  than  boys 
do.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  readier  for 
their  proper  responsibilities  in  life  when 
they  leave  college  than  boys  are  apt  to  be. 
It  is  quite  probable  also  that  this  is  hardly 
a  good  thing.  Not  that  the  prolongation  of 
infancy  seems  to  me  a  definite  advantage, 
but  that  the  cooling  of  intellectual  curiosity 
in  the  case  of  girls  at  a  stage  when  boys  are 
still  constantly  inspiring  themselves  to  a 
further  effort  seems  to  me  a  definite  disad¬ 
vantage.  For  is  it  not  a  comparative  w^eak- 
ness  often  pointed  out,  this  earlier  maturity 
of  women  under  the  traditional  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  lives? — maturity,  in  this 
sense,  to  be  defined  as  the  satisfaction  of 
the  curiosities  and  imaginations  of  youth 
about  life.  So  I  believe  that  the  distinctive 
effect  of  college  education  upon  girls  will  lie 
in  the  creation  of  circumstances  to  offset 
whatever  disadvantages  might  come  from 
this  earlier  maturity  through  inciting  them 
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to  grasp  at  college  more  of  the  imaginative 
side  of  life,  or  simply,  more  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  Their  earlier  maturity  of  imagina¬ 
tion  skilfully  guided,  that  is,  can  emancipate 
women  at  college  from  certain  habits  of  the 
routineer,  from  their  submissive  tendency 
to  get  lessons  and  forever  get  lessons  without 
developing  those  personal  desires  or  curiosi¬ 
ties  that  only  the  liberal  education  properly 
envisioned  can  satisfy.  Also,  while  these 
habits  may  be  at  present  more  typical  of 
girls  than  they  are  of  boys,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  girls  will 
learn  how  to  transform  them  to  advantage. 
In  their  greater  devotion  to  the  routine  of 
work  they  should  find,  if  the  routine  is 
imaginatively  conducted,  their  greater  em¬ 
ancipation  from  ignorance.  For  them  true 
emancipation  will  hardly  come  from  any 
other  source,  hardly  from  the  diversions  and 
ambitions  of  campus  life;  and  already  for 
them,  oftener  than  is  the  case  with  boys, 


college  studies  contain  the  indispensable 
substitute.  For  I  believe  that  men  oftener 
than  women  can  be  emancipated,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  educated,  by  experience;  and  that 
for  women  far  oftener  than  for  men  only  the 
indispensable  substitute  will  serve.  This  is 
not  to  call  women  more  superficial  than 
men,  but  more  willing  to  live  by  imagination. 
The  substitute  is,  after  all,  indispensable. 
Liberal  education  is  not  life;  it  is  the  logically 
and  ideally  imagined  representation  of  life. 
And  women  are  peculiarly  fitted,  from  their 
traditional  position  as  well  as  from  their 
newly  won  freedom,  to  have  faith  and  to 
find  truth  in  this  idealization. 

It  is,  then,  surely  their  part  to  perceive 
without  prejudice  the  new  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  liberal  program  in  their 
own  colleges,  and  to  administer  to  those 
needs,  not  primarily  through  any  feminine 
appeal  which  they  make,  but  through  their 
wider  application  to  a  liberal  culture. 


SHOULD  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  BECOME  TEACHERS 

COLLEGES? 

Dwight  B.  Waldo 


The  four-year  teachers  college  move¬ 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  the  long 
familiar  two-year  normal  school  re¬ 
gime,  is  under  way  and  well  along.  In 
thirty-one  of  our  forty-eight  states  it  is  now 
possible  for  students  to  secure  some  form  of 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  state  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions.  In  three  or  four  of  the 
newer  states  these  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  are  tied  up  with  and  form  a  part  of  the 
state  university.  In  seventeen  states  the 
degree  is  not  yet  granted  by  any  of  the  state 
normal  schools  located  in  these  common¬ 
wealths.  Should  the  movement  which  has 
begun  be  continued  and  should  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  now  limited  to  the  two-year 
course,  or  in  a  few  instances  where  three-  or 
four-year  courses  are  offered  but  graduates 
denied  the  degree,  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  institutions  on  which  the  limitation 


is  not  placed?  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
writer  that  an  affirmative  answer  should  be 
given.  There  may  be  a  few  instances  where 
the  teacher  training  field  is  open  legitimately 
only  to  those  preparing  for  work  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  and  where,  at  the  present 
time,  the  course  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
years.  Even  in  such  cases  the  tendency  will 
be  logically  toward  the  four-year  course  and 
the  degree.  Among  the  factors  indicating 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  main  question 
are  the  following: 

1.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  graduates  of  high  schools  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  teacher  training  institutions 
that  grant  degrees.  Promising  student  ma¬ 
terial  respects  and  seeks  the  degree.  We 
need  the  best  quality  of  human  material  in 
the  teaching  corps  of  our  public  schools.  In 
institutions  where  the  degree  privilege  has 
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been  granted  for  a  period  of  five  to  ten 
years  the  quality  of  student  material  has 
steadily  improved,  and  this  improvement 
is  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  length 
of  the  course  and  suitable  recognition  of  the 
work  done. 

2.  Training  in  the  two-year  schools  is  too 
brief.  The  tendency  is  to  turn 'out  artisans 
rather  than  artists.  The  curriculum  is 
overcrowded.  In  the  institutions  that  offer 
the  four-year  course  alongside  of  the  two- 
year  course  there  is  immediate  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  students  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  training.  This  applies  to  those 
who  do  not  at  first  contemplate  graduation 
from  the  four-year  course.  Students  enroll¬ 
ing  for  the  longer  period  are  more  apt  to 
avoid  premature  specialization,  and  those 
completing  this  course  are  better  equipped 
to  offer  many  days  of  red-letter  service. 

3.  In  the  four-year  school  freshmen  are 
freshmen,  not  juniors;  sophomores  are  sopho¬ 
mores,  not  seniors.  Real  juniors,  that  is 
third  year  students,  and  seniors,  fourth  year 
students,  are  in  residence  and  this  length¬ 
ened  residence  means  greatly  improved 
student  leadership,  a  factor  of  incalculable 
importance.  The  presence  of  third  and 
fourth  year  students  also  means  higher 
standards  of  scholarship  which  pervade  the 
entire  institution.  Going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  increased  maturity  of  students  are  higher 
social  standards.  These  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  demonstrated  in  many 
teachers  colleges  during  the  past  decade. 

4.  Another  distinct  advantage  in  the 
four-year  school  is  the  increasing  number  of 
men  who  enroll  in  the  institution — men  of 
the  right  sort.  The  school  at  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  was  placed  on  the  four-year  basis 
in  1918.  In  the  fall  of  1922,  525  men  of 
college  rank  were  enrolled.  One  of  the 
effective  factors  in  producing  this  relatively 
high  enrollment  of  young  men  lies  in  the 
lengthened  course  of  study  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  degree  privilege.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  our  need  of  more  men  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  four-year  course,  the  degree,  and  the 
term  “college”  all  have  marked  influence. 


5.  The  teachers  college  is  in  a  position 
of  marked  advantages  over  the  two-year 
normal  school  in  its  ability  to  attract  a 
strong  staff  of  competent  instructors. 
Trained  scholarly  teachers  of  attractive 
personal  quality  prefer  to  teach  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  high  scholastic  standards.  Trained 
men  and  women  enjoy  and  profit  by  part 
time  contact  with  upper  classmen  of  junior 
and  senior  rank.  Correspondence  in  recent 
years  with  desirable  candidates  for  teaching 
positions  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  the 
truth  and  importance  of  these  facts. 

6.  The  atmosphere  in  the  newly  created 
four-year  teachers  college  shows  marked 
improvement  over  that  found  in  the  previ¬ 
ously  existing  two-year  normal  school.  De¬ 
sirable  school  spirit  is  engendered.  The 
stimulus  of  the  extended  curriculum  is  felt 
at  once  by  students  and  faculty.  Visitors 
come  in  greater  frequency  and  wholesome 
reaction  from  this  increased  visitation  is 
set  up.  The  enlarged  and  more  eflficient 
leadership  in  the  student  body  permeates 
the  entire  institution. 

7.  The  teachers  college  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  In  thirty-one  of  forty-eight 
states  the  four-year  course  and  the  degree 
privilege  have  been  sanctioned.  More  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  state  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  United  States  have  now 
become  four-year  colleges.  The  teachers 
college  is  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  new  movement  has  been  general 
not  sectional.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island;  in  the  Carolinas  and  Kentucky; 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois;  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico;  in  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  in  the 
Dakotas;  in  Colorado  and  California;  and  in 
a  dozen  other  states  the  four-year  college 
has  been  established. 

8.  The  four-year  college  is  more  nearly 
professional  than  the  two-year  school,  but 
like  the  two-year  school,  it  is  organized  for  a 
distinct  purpose,  that  of  training  teachers. 
It  should  logically  be  given  the  same  recogni¬ 
tion  as  institutions  for  the  training  of  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  surgeons,  pharmacists,  chem¬ 
ists,  journalists,  and  engineers.  In  a  few 
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states  there  is  yet  unfair  discrimination  in 
the  certification  of  teachers  in  favor  of  the 
so-called  college  of  liberal  arts  as  against  the 
teachers  college,  even  though,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  the  former  institution  is 
inferior  in  plant,  library,  laboratories,  salary 
schedules,  and  trained  instructors.  Pro¬ 
spective  teachers  should  not  be  driven  to 
land-grant  colleges  for  credentials,  nor  to 
any  other  type  of  institution  that  does  not 
primarily  specialize  in  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  those  planning  to  teach  in  our  public 
schools.  The  two-year  school  is  in  many 
cases  denied  the  fair  chance.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  discredit  the  “normal  school.” 
It  is  destructive  of  our  best  educational  in¬ 
terests  to  depreciate  teacher  training  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public.  Standards  should  be 
raised,  not  lowered.  The  necessary  aca¬ 
demic  training  should  be  provided  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  atmosphere  not  found  in  some  of 
our  liberal  arts  and  technical  colleges. 

9.  The  four-year  course  means  longer 
and  better  training,  and  this  in  turn  means 
economy — better  use  of  public  funds.  Genu¬ 
ine  economy  lies  only  in  efficiency.  It  costs 
little  more  to  train  one  thousand  students 
of  whom  two  hundred  are  upper  classmen 
than  to  train  one  thousand  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  The  extra  training  of  those 
who  continue  through  the  four-year  course 
constitutes  sound  and  economical  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  state. 

10.  The  state  teachers  college  costs  the 
student  less  than  university  training.  This 
is  due,  in  part,  to  relatively  low  fees,  and,  in 
part,  to  a  difference  in  conventional  money 
spending  habits  of  different  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
high-grade  young  men  and  young  women 
are  financially  able  to  complete  the  four- 
j^ear  professional  course  at  a  teachers  col¬ 
lege  who  otherwise  would  be  impeded  or 
stopped  through  high  money  costs. 

11.  The  teachers  college  trains  leaders 
for  the  smaller  school  systems — principals, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents — who  are 
equipped  with  professional  attitude  and 
training.  There  is  a  very  definite  attempt 
in  the  majority  of  teachers  colleges  to  pro¬ 


vide  adequate  instruction,  observation,  and 
practice  facilities  for  those  who  plan  to 
enter  the  field  of  teaching  or  supervision  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  four-year  teach¬ 
ers  college  also  increases  the  percentage  of 
four-year  graduates  who  are  willing  and 
eager  to  teach  in  the  grades,  a  matter  of  far- 
reaching  benefit. 

12.  The  teachers  college  is  far  better 
developed  and  better  balanced  than  the  old 
time  two-year  normal  school.  The  increased 
number  of  men  has  marked  influence.  The 
organization  of  special  departments  found 
in  nearly  all  the  four-year  institutions  not 
only  broadens  the  institution,  but  gives 
broader  viewpoint  to  the  students  enrolled. 
The  enrollment  in  turn  is  influenced  not 
only  in  number,  but  in  the  widening  of  the 
territory  from  which  students  come.  There 
is  real  education  in  the  wider  residential 
territory.  In  the  four-year  institution 
athletics,  literary  societies,  debating  organi¬ 
zations,  music  are  all  on  a  stronger  basis. 
The  environment  is  made  better  for  every 
student.  The  term  “college”  also  has  its 
wholesome  effect  both  within  and  outside 
the  institution. 

13.  The  state  teachers  college  is  held  in 
higher  respect  by  other  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  university,  the  land  grant  college, 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  opportunity 
for  cooperative  effort  between  institutions 
is  greatly  enhanced.  The  familiar  patron¬ 
izing  attitude  toward  the  teacher  training 
institution  disappears,  and  along  with  this 
the  damaging  inferiority  complex  sometimes 
found  within  the  institution  itself.  Teacher 
training  takes  on  a  new  meaning  and  signi¬ 
ficance  and  commands  better  standing  in  the 
world  of  higher  education. 

14.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  change  from  the  two-year  normal  school 
to  the  four-year  teachers  college  widens  the 
field  of  desirable  presidential  candidates  as 
vacancies  occur.  There  is  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  administrative  skill 
and  power  in  the  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  and  organization.  Men  of  proven 
power  and  leadership  are  more  readily 
available. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 

Robert  Tudor  Hill 


Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
education  among  children  and  min¬ 
ors.  Much  less  has  been  accomp¬ 
lished  in  public  education  for  persons 
commonly  regarded  as  above  school  age.  Al¬ 
though  some  exceptional  advances  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  public  evening  and 
extension  schools,  and  with  university  exten¬ 
sion  and  agricultural  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  relatively  little  provision,  generally 
speaking,  has  yet  been  made  for  adults. 
Even  while  many  pressing  problems  in  the 
education  of  children  and  minors  remain 
unsolved,  adult  education,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  looms  larger  than  ever  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  horizon  as  a  matter  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  and  concern. 

Those  types  of  adult  education  in  the 
United  States  which  are  attracting  much 
^  attention  include:  (1)  education  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  illiteracy;  (2)  extension  among  the 
people  of  a  common  language,  as,  for  instance 
through  Americanization;  (3)  education 
for  citizenship,  including  preparation  for 
naturalization  of  aliens,  or  in  the  case  of 
citizens,  better  training  for  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  incidental  to  the  franchise; 
(4)  workers’  education;  (5)  continuation  or 
supplemental  education  of  various  sorts, 
chiefly  for  vocational  or  semi-vocational 
purposes,  but  also  for  leisure  time  objects; 
and  (6)  professional  and  semi-professional 
education  above  and  beyond  education  of  a 
collegiate  or  undergraduate  university  grade. 
Possibly  other  types  of  effort  might  be  added. 

Adult  education  has  had  honorable  and 
interesting  beginnings  and  developments 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country.  Because 
of  its  nature,  it  has  been  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  a  personal  and  voluntary  matter, 
although  carried  on  largely  as  cooperative 
effort.  Its  general  social  aspects  and  im¬ 


plications,  however,  are  causing  it  to  be 
regarded,  increasingly,  as  of  something  more 
than  a  personal  or  private  affair;  so  much  is 
this  the  case  that  there  is  now  a  World 
Association  for  Adult  Education  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  and  aflBliations  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  leading  modern  countries. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  and  reports 
issued  more  or  less  regularly.  For  various 
reasons,  therefore,  consideration  of  some 
problems  relating  to  adult  education  in  the 
United  States  is  not  untimely. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  and  to  help 
clarify  thinking,  the  following  attempt  to 
classify  some  of  the  special  features  and 
aspects  of  adult  education  may  be  of  service. 


Grades 


Auspices 


Elementary  Personal 

Vocational  Group  Organization 

Professional  Institutional 

General  Private  Schools 

Special,  non- vocational  Public  Schools 


Financial  Character 

Profit-making 
Self-supporting 
(At  cost) 

Partially  self-support¬ 
ing 

Dependent 

(Upon  private  or 
public  funds) 


Organization 

Personal  effort 
Group  action 

Private  or  corporate  in¬ 
terests 

Institutional  effort 
Public  responsibility 


Objects 

Personal  interests 
Special  “ 

Social  “ 

Civic 

Political  “ 


Results  or  Valuations 
(Personal  or  social) 
Sound — wholesome 
Indifferent 
Doubtful 
Harmful 


As  to  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  formally 
organized  and  conducted,  adult  education 
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ranges  all  the  way  from  personal  and  group 
initiative  and  responsibility  to  public  direc¬ 
tion  and  control.  In  this  respect  it  is  un¬ 
like  elementary  education  for  children  and 
minors,  in  which  the  state,  on  the  American 
plan,  is  always  regarded  as  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  various  auspices  under 
which  adult  education  may  be  conducted 
are,  of  course,  more  or  less  overlapping. 
Typical  illustrations  of  each  sort  are  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

1.  Personal  responsibility. — Individual 
reading  and  study. 

2.  Group  responsibility. — Improvement 
and  study  clubs  of  all  sorts  for  the  considera¬ 
tion,  intensively  or  extensively,  of  specially 
selected  topics  or  of  subjects  of  general 
interest.  The  method  may  be  that  of  class 
instruction  or  forum  discussion  or  by 
correspondence. 

3.  Institutional  responsibility.  —  The 
Chautauqua  plan  of  home  study;  classes  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking  or  similar 
organizations  with  educational  programs; 
varied  educational  efforts  of  the  Young 
Men’s  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations;  educational  programs  of  the 
Hebrew  Alliance  and  similar  organizations; 
plans  of  certain  correspondence  schools; 
and  many  other  institutions  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

4.  Private  responsibility. — Various  types 
of  educational  effort  conducted  under  pri¬ 
vate  auspices  and  primarily  for  profit  or  at 
least  in  which  the  element  of  profit,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  service  rendered,  is  the  chief  reason 
for  their  existence.  Such  effort  performs  a 
function  of  importance  comparable  to  that  of 
other  forms  of  business  enterprise.  Such,  for 
instance,  include  most  of  the  private  organ¬ 
izations  for  correspondence  study,  institutes, 
special  schools,  and  the  host  of  educational 
agencies,  nation-wide  in  operation,  which 
offer  instruction  in  every  imaginable  subject 
ranging  through  the  alphabet  from  art  to 
zymology.  The  extent  of  this  kind  of  adult 
education  is  indicated  in  part  at  least  by  the 
interesting,  attractive,  and  instructive  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  in  any  modern  magazine 
or  newspaper. 


5.  Public  responsibility. — Public  evening 
and  extension  schools  and  classes  and  other 
types  of  educational  effort  under  public 
school  auspices  come  within  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  Their  extent  may  be  suggested,  for 
instance,  by  a  recent  survey.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  245,000 
persons,  mostly  adults,  were  enrolled  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  evening 
and  extension  schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  land  grant  states  possessing  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  university 
extension  of  various  kinds  enrolls  large 
and  increasing  numbers  of  non-resident 
students,  in  addition  to  the  increasing 
number  of  non-registered  people  whom  the 
university  reaches  through  more  informal 
types  of  organization,  either  at  its  main 
plant  or  throughout  the  state  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  any  particular 
kind  of  education  depend  considerably  upon 
the  auspices  under  which  it  is  organized 
and  conducted;  likewise,  they  determine, 
largely,  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  such  educational  effort  is 
carried  on.  There  may  be  so-called  “educa¬ 
tion”  for  a  purpose,  or  education  for  the 
sake  of  education  itself.  Propaganda,  for 
example,  is  not  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  rather  education  with 
a  slant  and  has  the  same  general  effect  upon 
the  individual  or  group  concerned  that  the 
crooked  pole  gives  to  the  twining  vine,  or  the 
bent  support  to  the  growing  sapling.  Educa¬ 
tional  perfection  is  not  attained.  Of  some 
concern  is  the  increasing  number  of  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  that  assume 
educational  leadership  and  responsibility  for 
special  purposes  or  for  special  interests. 
Every  faith,  every  creed,  every  “ism,” 
every  form  of  human  endeavor  appears  to 
have  its  program  of  “education”  directed 
mainly  at  adults  and  by  which  increasing 
numbers  of  mature  people  are  to  be  affected 
and  influenced.  In  many  respects  it  has 
become  increasingly  diflScult  to  distinguish 
between  real  and  “near”  education,  simply 
because  of  confusion  due  to  multiplicity  of 
effort  and  purpose.  Unhappily,  education 
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with  a  skew  is  likely  to  influence  those  most 
in  need  of  true  education.  Among  the  many 
educational  problems  of  moment  is  that  of 
the  development  and  extension  of  rational 
thinking  among  minors  and  adults. 

The  outline  above  suggests  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  various  types  of  adult  education 
may  depend  upon  the  individual  with  or 
without  a  large  element  of  profit;  or  it  may 
be  provided  without  expense  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  but  with  the  expenditure  of  private, 
semi-private,  or  public  funds.  The  individ¬ 
ual  may  pay  nothing  or  only  a  portion  of  the 
expense;  or  he  may  pay  the  entire  cost. 
Herein  lie  problems  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  standpoint  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram.  When  paid  for  from  private  funds, 
adult  education,  except  along  vocational 
lines,  perhaps,  may  easily  have  a  consider¬ 
able  element  of  innocuous  or  questionable 
propaganda.  It  may,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
true  education  within  the  restricted  meaning 
of  the  term.  Under  private  operation  and 
maintenance  adult  education  enjoys  a  field 
of  service  limited  by  available  funds  or 
willingness  of  its  participants  to  pay.  Under 
public  auspices  and  maintenance,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  problems  relating  to 
finances  and  subject  matter  and  instruction 
arise.  So  far  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
fixed  or  pre-determined  policies  in  any  of 
these  types  of  effort. 

Obviously,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  those  forms  of  adult  educational  effort 
related  to  the  development  of  a  common 
language  among  the  people,  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  illiteracy  and  the  promotion  of  liter¬ 
acy,  and  to  the  extension  of  a  more  general 
and  efficient  citizenship  among  both  the 
native  and  foreign  born,  are  of  an  impor¬ 
tance  in  a  democracy  equal  to  that  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  among  children.  Such 
education  for  adults  is  essentially  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  which  the  state  is 
primarily  and  fundamentally  responsible. 
Such  cannot  well  be  shifted  to  the  individual 
or  to  the  group  or  to  special  interests  of  any 
kind.  Its  extent,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  importance  which  the  public  attaches 
to  it  and  to  provisions  made  for  it. 


Public  policy  concerning  extensions  of 
adult  education,  through  the  medium  of 
public  schools,  will  probably  depend  much 
upon  further  progress.  Public  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  education  of  children  in 
principle  at  least,  is  fairly  general,  even 
though  limited  frequently  in  amount  and 
scope.  Increased  public  support  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  evident,  although  even  there  mission¬ 
ary  work  needs  to  be  done.  Public  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  free  of  cost  to  the  adult 
student,  however,  appear  to  be  regarded  as 
of  secondary  importance.  Public  evening 
schools,  for  instance,  in  many  communities 
receive  only  such  financial  support  as  may 
appear  to  be  absolutely  imperative,  and 
only  after  other  portions  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  related  to  children  and  minors  are 
provided  for.  In  respect  to  expenditures 
and  policies  for  public  adult  education,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  adults  are  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers  as  well  as  students,  and  they  may 
make  their  voices  and  influence  appreciable 
in  public  affairs.  In  some  cities  already 
it  has  been  observed  that  adequate  funds 
for  night  schools  have  been  forthcoming 
only  when  delegations  of  grown-up  students 
who  likewise  were  voters  or  near-voters 
waited  upon  city  educational  or  administra¬ 
tive  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  in  rela¬ 
tively  few  communities  are  evening  and 
extension  schools  and  classes  for  p)eople  of 
the  post-school  age  on  a  parity  with  regular 
day  schools.  There  is  much  reason  for  this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  education 
in  reality  is  not  a  matter  of  age.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy  is  a  matter  of  citizenship 
in  its  broadest  aspects — industrial,  political, 
social,  and  individual.  Age  is  incidental. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  public  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  education  of  adults  will  likely 
wait  upon  extensions  of  the  “idea  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  This  will  probably  operate  with 
growing  effectiveness  for  adult  education 
when  it  comes  to  be  seen  that  much  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults  is  desired  or  necessary  because 
grown-up  people  were  deprived,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  of  the  education  to  which 
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they  feel  they  were  entitled  as  children  or 
minors.  When  one  discovers  his  or  her  need 
of  education,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  he  is 
likely  to  expect  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
some  way  either  at  personal  or  public  ex¬ 
pense.  This  accounts  in  large  part  for  in¬ 
creasing  attendance  at  public  evening  and 
extension  schools,  because  the  inadequately 
educated  or  trained  individual  does  not 
usually  command  an  income  large  enougli 
to  pay  tuition  or  believes  that  he  is  entitled 
to  education  as  a  citizen.  In  some  places 
there  has  been  experimentation  along  lines 
involving  financial  cooperation  of  adult 
students  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay 
something  for  instruction,  but  there  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  any  fixed  policy,  except 
in  certain  states,  cities,  or  institutions,  and 
even  in  these  instances  the  policy  is  really 
not  settled. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  (January,  1923)  two  important 
contributions  by  J.  B.  Sears  and  J.  H. 
Holst,  respect iv’ely,  present  cogent  state¬ 
ments  of  tendencies  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  among  state-supported  institu¬ 
tions,  toward  the  imposition  of  fees  on  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  in  progress  in  this  country  between 
educational  ideals  and  educational  practices. 
The  tendency  to  require  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  students  to  bear  at  least  part  of  the  costs 
of  higher  education  apparently  is  increasing. 
But  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  as 
represented  by  the  elementary  evening  and 
extension  school  the  opposite  theory  seems 
to  rule.  The  tendency  in  various  forms  of 
secondary  education  for  adults,  if  known, 
would  be  of  considerable  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  With  reference  to  other  types 
of  education  mentioned  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  this  article  many  conflicting  argu¬ 
ments  concerning  responsibility,  auspices, 
organization,  and  finances  may  be  adduced 
without  a  remote  chance  of  immediately 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Whatever  public 
responsibilities  are  assumed,  of  necessity 
will  come  as  a  result  of  evident  and  un¬ 
mistakable  public  or  social  interests  in 


various  kinds  of  adult  as  well  as  child 
education. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  na¬ 
tural  tendency  of  all  public  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  public  education,  to  expand  and 
increase,  is  promoted  in  part  by  an  equally 
natural  tendency  for  matters  of  individual 
interest  and  effort  to  become  matters  of 
social  concern.  Moreover,  successful  educa¬ 
tional  undertakings  naturally  tend,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  become  incorporated  within  the 
general  program  of  public  education  as 
circumstances  and  needs  require  or  permit. 
There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  many  of  the  forms  of  adult  education 
now  in  vogue  under  personal  or  private  or 
institutional  initiation  and  auspices  will 
become  part  of  an  extending  public  program 
of  adult  education.  This  will  leave  room 
for  the  undertaking  of  newer  ventures,  as 
eonditions  and  needs  change,  by  personal 
or  private  or  institutional  initiative  and 
responsibility,  resulting  in  further  enrich¬ 
ments  of  those  fields  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor  in  which  the  adult  is  interested  and 
concerned. 

This  classification  and  analysis  of  adult 
education,  faulty  and  inadequate  as  it  is, 
suggests  in  some  degree  at  least,  how  greatly 
involved  policies,  plans,  methods,  principles, 
and  purposes  are.  Moreover,  by  reason  of 
its  character,  adult  education  will  probably 
always  be  characterized  by  variety,  extent  of 
effort,  complexity  of  organization,  diversity 
of  aim,  and  variation  as  to  responsibility 
for  organization,  maintenance,  and  control. 
Because  of  its  nature  there  are  apparently 
few  satisfactory  measurements  or  tests  of 
accomplishment  that  can  easily  be  applied 
at  present.  Hence  its  exact  effectiveness  or 
influence  will  probably  remain  conjectural 
for  some  time.  The  general  importance  and 
desirability  of  suitable  educational  effort 
among  adults  however,  in  a  democracy  of 
modern  times,  can  scarcely  be  over-empha¬ 
sized,  and  adequate  encouragement  of  and 
provisions  for  it,  either  under  personal, 
group,  private,  or  public  auspices,  cannot 
safely  be  overlooked. 


ENGLISH  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  MANY  INSTEAD  OF 

THE  EXPERT  FEW 

Earl  Daniels 

Existence  of  a  wide  dissatisfaction  sperses  it  with  fashions  and  household  hints, 
with  the  teaching  of  English  is  ap-  The  farmer,  active  and  retired,  peruses  his 
parent.  Numerous  investigations  farm  paper  and  his  daily  and  talks  of  weather 
have  produced  equally  numerous  results,  and  crops.  All  of  these  people  are  success- 
valuable,  but  failing  of  great  accomplishment  ful.  They  are  making  a  comfortable  living, 
because  concerned  with  faults  of  detail  and  They  believe  themselves  happy.  Smiling 
not  with  a  glaring  wrong  which  is  funda-  at  our  insistence  upon  the  niceties  of  speech, 
mental.  That  wrong  consists,  I  believe,  in  they  continue  with  their  ainHs  and  it  donts, 
absorption  in  the  experts,  the  pitifully  small  their  invariable  preference  of  will  for  shall, 
minority  with  natural  taste  for  good  reading  and  their  confusion  of  like  for  as.  They  can 
and  careful  speech.  Courses  are  planned  laugh  because  they  have  not  needed  what 
all  too  largely  for  those  who  major  or  minor  some  teacher  of  English  must  have  assured 
in  English,  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  them  would  one  day  mark  them  as  ladies 
mighty  majority  of  amateurs  without  in-  and  gentlemen ;  because  they  have  been  suc- 
terest,  without  taste,  who  are  bored  with  cessful  despite  ungrammatical  speech;  and 
required  courses  and  seldom  take  others,  because  they  do  not  miss  the  joys  of  litera- 
To  this  multitude  English  does  not  “carry  ture.  “Oh,  yes,”  they  may  sometime  admit, 
over.”  Hence  the  thousands  of  American  “a  person  does  get  a  good  bit  of  books  from 
homes  barren  of  reading,  and  almost  of  the  movies;  that’s  a  lot  easier  than  reading.” 
thought.  Hence,  I  firmly  believe,  the  thin-  And  so  it  is  that  taste  in  reading  is  vanish- 
ness  of  American  culture,  too  prone  to  con-  ing;  and  care  in  speech  is  becoming  the  bus- 
cern  itself  with  quantity  and  not  quality,  iness  of  the  minority.  For  a  Henry  Cabot 
It  is  to  these  amateurs  that  the  attention  Lodge  there  are  many  Magnus  Johnsons; 
of  teachers  of  English  should  largely  be  and  the  latter  finds  the  United  States  Senate 
turned;  it  is  for  them  that  courses  in  English  quite  as  accessible  as  does  Mr.  Lodge.  Eng- 
should  largely  be  designed.  lish  is  growing  to  be  the  property  of  the  ex- 

Evidences  of  this  failure  to  carry  over  are  pert,  reaching  beyond  the  classroom  little 
everywhere.  The  high  school  graduate  ap-  farther  than  do  Latin  and  Greek, 
pears  at  college,  reading,  if  masculine,  Zane  Students  read  Shakespeare,  and  go  to 
Gray  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  if  vaudeville  and  the  movies.  They  study 
feminine,  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  the  Ladies  Milton  and  Spenser;  they  analyze  Dickens 
Home  Journal;  while  the  typical  masculine  and  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot;  and  they 
and  feminine  are  both  likely  to  betray  a  read — one  wonders  if  they  read  at  all.  They 
penchant  for  that  more  piquant  sort  of  liter-  write  compositions,  and  forget  them  as 
ature  describing  itself  as  “snappy  stories.”  quickly  as  possible,- for  their  future  writing 
In  adulthood  the  business  man  on  the  corner  will  be  confined  to  the  telegraphic  shorthand 
punches  his  letters  with  a  Babbitt-ese  jargon  of  the  business  letter,  and  to  the  euphemis- 
and  reads  the  newspaper.  His  wife,  who  tically  named  “friendly  letter,”  little  more 
may  or  may  not  read  that  newspaper  which  than  a  bulletin  of  my  health,  my  day-to-day 
he  brings  home  more  or  less  mussed,  derives  doings,  and  my  “hoping  you  are  also  well, 
her  literature  from  the  magazine  which  inter-  I  wdll  close.” 
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Of  course  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  so  called  “practical”  courses,  mis¬ 
takenly  designed  for  the  majority:  business 
English,  agricultural  English,  scientific  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  what  not.  There  are  legionary 
books  claiming  to  giv  e  science  to  the  scien¬ 
tist,  or  agriculture  to  the  farmer,  bringing  to 
him  at  the  same  time  the  fountain  waters  of 
j  literature.  But  courses  and  books  are  alike 
deplorable.  English  is  English.  It  is  an 
art  subject.  It  cannot  be  acquired  as  an 
adjunct  of  something  else,  and  a  teacher  of 
English  should  never  acknowledge  defeat  by 
any  so  paltry  pandering.  Leaving  science, 
agriculture,  and  business  to  their  o\mi  ex¬ 
perts,  he  should  teach  English  as  English, 
as  an  art  out  of  which  flow  fullness  and 
enrichment  of  life.  Kindling  through  litera¬ 
ture  an  immortal  enthusiasm  for  good  read¬ 
ing,  democratizing  the  high  joy  of  poetry, 
producing,  through  composition,  men  and 
women  who  shall  be  more  interesting  because 
they  have  learned  to  write,  he  should,  be  it 
emphatically  said,  so  teach  that  the  majority 
will  desire  English  for  their  permanent  pos¬ 
session. 

This  is  a  mighty,  problematical  task,  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  sops  of  a  cheap  charla¬ 
tanism.  And  yet,  a  splendid,  shining  op¬ 
portunity. 

Success,  I  am  confident,  must  depend  upon 
the  completeness  of  the  right-about  with 
which  we  face  in  the  new  direction,  assured, 
as  we  well  may  be,  that  the  few  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  those  select  courses  designed  for 
the  election  of  experts,  which  none  but  an 
expert  would  dream  of  taking.  In  the  turn¬ 
ing,  we  must  abandon  preconceived  notions 
of  standards  and  essentials,  resolving  to 
forego  technicalities,  and  to  permit  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  many  of  our  pet  niceties,  for  which 
no  one  else  ever  very  much  cared.  We  must 
conscientiously  ask  ourselves,  not,  “What 
use  can  be  made  of  this  which  I  am  planning 
to  teach?”  but,  “Has  it  anything  which 
will  carry  over  into  life,  anything  which  will 
be  a  permanent  source  of  pleasure?”  In¬ 
deed  that  word  pleasure  is  the  cornerstone  of 
•y  the  building.  We  must  work  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  student,  because  only  if  he  finds  joy 


in  reading  and  in  writing  will  he  continue  to 
read  and  perhaps  to  write  when  he  shall  have 
left  school. 

With  our  eyes,  then,  on  the  host  who  have 
hitherto  been  so  meagerly  affected  by  our 
efforts,  what  should  be  our  procedure  with 
grammar,  with  composition,  and  with  litera¬ 
ture?  I  speak  of  these  subjects  generally, 
without  division  into  primary,  secondary, 
and  college  work,  because  I  believe  that  our 
great  fault  is  everywhere  the  same  and  that 
the  same  principles  will  everywhere  hold. 

In  grammar  I  plead  for  an  almost  complete 
scrapping.  Relegate  it  to  the  elective 
group.  The  difference  bqtw^en  an  adjec¬ 
tive  and  an  adverb  need  never  disturb  the 
average  adult  American.  Ability  gramma¬ 
tically  to  analyze  a  mastodonic  sentence 
confers  no  consequent  power  to  read  and 
understand  great  literature.  Glib  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  verbs  is  not  a  guarantee  that  you 
shall  never  appear  with  was;  and  accuracy 
in  the  declension  of  the  first  person  pronoun 
has  not  yet  eradicated  iVs  me,  or  destroyed 
the  prunes-prisms  note  of  self-satisfaction 
smiling  from  of  we  girls.  I  should  teach 
the  correct  forms,  not  through  grammar,  but 
simply  through  the  statements,  “That’s  the 
way  w’e  say  it,”  and  “That’s  not  the  way.” 
After  all,  usage,  not  grammar,  is  reason,  and 
drill  can  be  exactly  as  effective  from  this 
“w^e  say  it  so”  point  of  departure.  The 
average  child  decides  on  the  right  or  the 
wrong  form  almost  involuntarily,  from  feel¬ 
ing,  without  invoking  grammar.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  of  English  to  give  him 
the  feeling  for  the  right.  And  for  that 
feeling’s  establishment  there  is  scant  need  of 
technicalities. 

With  grammar  thus  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  desuetude,  there  is  freed  for  composition 
and  literature  much  time  that  can  profitably 
be  so  employed.  And  particularly  in  com¬ 
position  work  do  we  need  to  bestir  ourselves 
and  sharply  define  our  aim.  Too  long  have 
we  refused  to  face  the  fact  that  few  of  our 
students  are  ever  going  to  do  much  writing 
when  they  have  left  school.  Or,  where  we 
have  hesitantly  recognized  the  situation,  we 
have  excused  ourselves  with  vague  state- 
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merits  concerning  general,  possibly  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  values  derivable  from  exactness 
in  form  and  a  neatly  written  page.  And 
we  have  continued  to  teach  as  though  the 
students  were  to  spend  a  generous  portion 
of  succeeding  years  in  confiding  their 
thoughts  to  paper — an  assumption  which, 
if  eminently  proper  to  an  eighteenth-century 
England,  has  little  consonance  with  the  life 
of  a  twentieth-century  America.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  passingly  hinted  that  the  composition 
aim  should  point  at  the  development  of  more 
interesting  men  and  women;  men  and 
women  with  breadth  of  interests,  who  have 
learned  to  see  the  dramatic  values  inherent 
in  daily  life  about  them,  and  who  can  talk 
interestingly  from  out  a  rich  experience. 

With  such  an  aim,  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  superficial  and  conventional  matters  of 
form  must  be  given  small  place.  I  should 
indeed  relegate  them,  with  grammar,  to  the 
past.  Specifically,  I  should  teach  punc¬ 
tuation  as  an  incident;  teach  it  not  as  an 
entity,  but  as  merely  a  device  to  facilitate 
interpretation.  The  only  question  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  ask  himself  is,  “At 
this  point  will  my  reader  understand  more 
easily  my  meaning  if  I  insert  a  mark  of 
punctuation?”  If  he  be  properly  interested 
in  making  that  meaning  as  exact  as  possible, 
he  will  learn  accurately  to  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion,  punctuation  thereby  becoming  a  matter 
of  fundamental  brainwork  instead  of  being 
one  of  mere  form.  Not  a  comma  between 
the  clauses  of  every  compound  sentence, 
because  a  rule  says  so;  but  a  comma  in  this 
particular  place  (the  student  should  not 
even  know  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence),  because  without  it  a 
reader  is  going  to  miss  the  thought,  and 
is  likely  to  be  confused  and  obliged  to  go 
back  and  read  for  a  second  time. 

Of  course  there  are  doubtless  a  few  conven¬ 
tions  like  periods  at  the  end  of  sentences 
and  after  abbreviations,  the  capitalization 
of  the  first  word  in  a  sentence  and  of  proper 
nouns,  which  one  must  regretfully  retain 
and  teach  as  pure  conventionalities.  But 
the  purpose  should  be  to  reduce  them  to  the 
smallest  minimum. 


One  feels  strengthened  in  his  feeling  for 
the  rightness  of  this  theory  by  observation 
of  the  erraticisms  of  contemporary  punctua¬ 
tion.  On  my  table  is  a  business  letter  from 
a  gentleman  engaged  in  literary  work  of  a 
high  order.  There  is  no  punctuation  of 
heading,  salutation,  or  complimentary  close; 
the  address  is  omitted.  The  body  of  the 
letter  contains  three  compound  sentences 
no  one  of  which  has  its  clauses  separated  by 
a  mark,  and  the  only  punctuation,  save  at 
the  ends  of  sentences,  is  around  parenthetical 
expressions  which  interrupt  the  thought. 
Withal,  though  the  sentences  are  long, 
they  are  at  once  clear  and  clean-cut;  no  one 
save  an  advocate  of  the  quintessential  rule 
for  its  own  fair  sake  would  feel  the  absence 
of  the  omitted  marks. 

Yet  in  how  many  of  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  consecrated  teachers  of  English 
wearying  those  who  must  sit  before  them 
with  punctuation  drills,  or  deducting  ma¬ 
thematical  points  from  grades  because  the 
marks  are  omitted,  when  the  time  so  used 
might  much  more  valuably  be  spent ! 

How  more  valuably  spent?  First  in 
training  students  to  open  eyes  and  ears,  to 
see  and  hear  what  goes  on  about  them;  and 
secondly  in  teaching  them  most  effectively 
to  pass  on  such  interest  to  an  audience. 
When  emphasis  is  shifted  from  form  to  mat¬ 
ter,  when  class  and  teacher  concentrate 
upon  the  what  instead  of  the  how,  composi¬ 
tion  becomes  the  most  natural  of  things, 
and  students  become  eager  to  share  experi¬ 
ences,  ideas,  and  opinions  with  the  group. 
They  become  interesting  members  of  their 
own  community,  acquiring  an  interest  and  a 
personality  which  shall  later  be  of  value  in 
making  them  interesting  members  of  a  larger 
society.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I 
mean  than  by  using  as  examples  three 
themes,  or  rather  three  successive  versions, 
resulting  from  class  discussion,  of  the  same 
theme.  In  the  discussion  stress  was  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  bringing  out  a  vital 
point  and  vivifying  it  through  many  defi¬ 
nite  and  vigorous  details.  The  writer  of 
the  first  theme  has,  in  the  final  version,  gone 
a  long  way  toward  learning  how  to  tell  a 
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story  well.  He  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
bore  a  future  grocery  store,  or  club  audience 
with  a  pointless  story  or  one  in  which  the 
climax  is  lost  amid  a  welter  of  futile  details. 

A 

MAKIXG  BREAD  ALONE 

Mother  was  away,  and  I  decided  I  would  try 
to  make  bread.  I  made  my  sponge  according  to 
the  recipe,  and  followed  all  directions  as  nearly  as 
I  could.  It  was  a  damp  cool  day,  and  I  had  no 
fire  in  the  house,  but  I  thought  everything  would 
be  all  right  anj'way.  I  let  the  sponge  stand  for 
about  four  hours.  It  didn’t  seem  to  be  rising  as 
I  thought  it  should,  but  I  decided  it  was  time  to 
mix  my  dough  stiff.  I  put  in  my  flour  and  worked 
and  kneaded  it  until  it  was  dry  and  smooth.  I 
again  set  it  away  to  rise.  I  kept  looking  at  it 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  rising  at  all.  Finally 
after  it  had  set  for  about  six  hours,  witli  ap¬ 
parently  no  intention  of  rising,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  failure.  I  carried  it 
back  to  the  alley  and  threw  it  in  the  garbage-can. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  put  some  more 
garbage  in  the  can,  and  there  was  bread  in  plenty. 
It  had  raised  the  top  off  the  can  and  was  every¬ 
where.  It  looked  as  if  a  bakery  had  been  started 
in  the  alley  overnight. 

B 

MAKING  BREAD  ALONE 

Mother  was  away  and  I  thought  I  would  try 
to  make  bread.  I  followed  all  directions  in  the 
recipe  closely  and  then  set  it  away  to  rise.  I 
looked  at  it  again  after  several  hours,  and  there 
it  w’as  just  as  flat  and  heavy  as  it  was  when  I  had 
put  it  there.  I  decided  it  was  a  failure,  so  I  took  it 
out  to  the  alley  and  threw  it  into  the  garbage-can. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  a  great  commotion 
in  the  alley,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about;  and  lo  there  was  bread  in  plenty.  It  had 
raised  the  top  off  the  can  and  rolled  it  down  the 
alley.  The  fence  was  whitewashed  with  dough. 
A  large  footprint  by  the  gate  showed  plainly  that 
the  milkman  had  met  it  as  he  made  his  morning 
rounds.  A  black  cat  sat  over  by  the  opposite 
fence  w’orking  vigorously  at  his  paws  to  free 
them  from  the  sticky  white  mass.  The  garbage 
man  stood  there  jumping  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  waving  his  hands  in  frantic  excitement, 
as  the  dough  strung  off  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
He  was  making  the  air  blue  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  demanding  to  know  why  I  had  filled  the 
garbage-can  in  such  a  manner  as  that. 


C 

BREAD  AND  THE  GARBAGE-MAN 

My  bread  was  a  complete  failure,  so  I  threw  it 
into  the  garbage-can,  a  hard,  putty-like  ball. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  a  great  commotion 
in  the  alley  and  ran  out  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  There  instead  of  a  garbage-can  was  a 
foaming  mountain  of  whiteness.  The  fence  was 
whitewashed  all  around  with  a  thick  coating  of 
bread  dough.  Large  footprints  which  trailed 
off  down  the  alley,  showed  evidence  of  the  milk¬ 
man’s  going.  A  black  cat  sat  over  by  the  op¬ 
posite  fence  busily  engaged.  His  front  feet 
were  covered  with  the  dough.  The  fur  on  his 
face  was  plastered  down  tight.  “Meow!  What 
in  the  world  can  this  sticky  stuff  be?  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  It  don’t  even  taste  good.” 
The  garbage-man  was  there,  jumping  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  in  frantic  excitement  as  the 
dough  was  stringing  off  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
“Who  in  hell  filled  that  garbage-can  like  this?” 
he  shouted.  “I’ve  a  damn  good  mind  to  leave 
it  here!” 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  writer  of  that 
final  version  was  a  more  interesting  member 
of  the  community  than  he  would  have  been 
had  he  never  had  composition;  that  this 
much,  at  least,  of  the  course,  carried  over? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  was,  in  that 
last  accomplishment,  the  experience  of  the 
genuine  satisfaction  which  makes  for  inter¬ 
est?  And  who  would  suggest  that  inquiry 
into  punctuation,  spelling,  and  capitalization 
is  not  wickedly  irrelevant? 

Let  this  stand  as  typical  of  what  I  mean 
by  teaching  the  students  to  see  and  to 
express  what  they  see.  It  is  the  old,  old 
formula  of  looking  into  one’s  heart  and  writ¬ 
ing.  It  is  teaching  composition  essentially 
as  an  art  subject,  but  with  a  distinct  carry- 
over-into-life  value. 

And  in  teaching  the  student  how  best  to 
record  what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  I  am  of 
course  giving  him  the  age-old  principles  of 
composition,  save  that  I  refuse  to  artificialize 
the  process  by  such  labels  as  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis;  by  arbitrarily  dividing  writing 
into  the  four  conventional  groups.  The  stud¬ 
ent  should  not  write  narration,  description, 
exposition,  or  argumentation;  he  should 
simply  and  plainly  write. 
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Composition  ideas  may  have  a  second 
source  only  less  rich  than  experience; 
namely,  reading.  Here,  too,  the  teacher 
has  an  opportunity.  There  is  much  stimu¬ 
lating  material  close  at  hand  in  the  better 
American  magazines,  particularly  in  those 
which  devote  their  pages  to  both  political 
and  literary  topics.  Students  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  ideas  as  variant  as  those 
expressed  by  the  Nation  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent;  by  the  North  American  Review,  the  Yale 
Review,  and  the  Dial.  They  need  to  know  the 
cleaner  journalism  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  And 
they  need  to  be  pointed  the  way  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  material  which  lies  unknown  at 
their  hands,  in  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
will  abandon  a  “snappy  stories”  or  a 
“household  companion.” 

I  stress  the  contemporary  material  because 
I  believe  it  is  most  effective.  I  believe  it 
l)est  answers  for  a  composition  class  that 
omnipresent  question  of  how  men  and 
women  who  have  mastered  their  craft  are 
producing  results,  now.  Here  I  am  perhaps 
losing  sight  of  my  carry-over  aim,  but  not 
of  the  student’s  pleasure.  I  know  that 
college  freshmen  can  become  interested  in 
looking  even  for  matters  of  conventional 
form  in  the  current  magazines.  They  do 
become  critical  of  organization  and  sentence 
structure;  they  do  develop  standards;  while 
the  more  than  once  heard  complaint,  “I 
can’t  listen  to  a  sermon  now  without  notic¬ 
ing  mistakes,”  is  evidence  of  the  carrying- 
over.  In  substantiation,  I  cite  a  single 
example  taken  from  one  of  my  own  classes 
where  the  students  were  asked  to  read  each 
week  among  a  selected  list  of  magazines  and 
submit  a  report  of  what  they  found.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  such  a  report  on 
the  North  American  Review: 

This  magazine  is  a  much  better  magazine 
from  a  literary  standpoint  than  either  the  New 
Republic  or  the  Nation.  The  articles  are  better 
written  and  are  on  broader  topics.  But  it  is  not 
so  good  a  magazine  for  keeping  one  up  on  world 
events  as  the  other  two  named  because  it  doesn’t 
publish  such  a  variety  of  articles. 

The  punctuation  is  sparse,  none  being  used  but 


that  actually  required.  Names  of  books,  poems, 
and  other  literary  titles  are  printed  in  italics, 
except  the  magazine’s  own  name  which  is  printed 
in  capitals.  The  words  state,  legislature,  bureau 
(as  in  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  and  laws  were  begun  with  capitals;  but 
where  State  legislature  was  written,  state  but  not 
legislature  was  begun  with  a  capital.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  capitalization  makes  readable  printing, 
but  I  shouldn’t  want  to  be  responsible  for  their 
rules. 

There  is  a  real  treat  in  going  through  the  bound 
volumes  of  this  magazine. 

The  raising  of  critical  standards,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  is  all-important,  for  it  is  th.e 
very  little  leaven  which  shall  leaven  the 
whole  lump,  making  toward  the  blessed  day 
when  the  sloppy  writing  all  about  us  at 
present  shall  not  be  tolerated. 

A  composition  course  should  aim  then  at 
interesting  the  student  in  his  world,  and  in 
training  him  to  communicate  that  interest 
most  interestingly  to  others.  And  it  should 
through  his  reading  make  him  vitally  alive 
to  good  usage,  raising  his  critical  standards 
until  he  shall  become  wholly  intolerant  of  the 
bad. 

Emphasis  on  the  contemporary  in  com¬ 
position  naturally  suggests  a  similar  em¬ 
phasis  in  literature.  There  is  no  particular 
value  in  reading  Spenser,  Milton,  Addison, 
Macaulay,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  if 
after  one  has  left  school  one  has  not  for  read¬ 
ing  the  taste  that  continues.  Without  a 
going-on,  literature,  either  in  high  school  or 
college,  is  but  one  more  of  the  isolated  ex¬ 
periences  of  life,  one  more  exposure  that  did 
not  take.  One  wonders,  indeed,  what 
could  be  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  tak¬ 
ing  when  the  experiential  background  of  the 
student  is  so  far  asunder  from  that  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton — yes,  even  of  Dickens 
and  of  George  Eliot.  The  difference  de¬ 
mands  special  preparation  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  reading,  and  the  special  preparation 
lends  the  tone  of  the  artificial  which  obtrudes 
in  the  way  of  cultivating  a  permanent  desire 
for  good  literature.  Complete  frankness 
would  probably  bring  the  admission  that 
much  of  the  literature  at  present  occupying 
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the  chief  seats  in  the  course  of  study  is  there 
largely  because  we  thought,  had  always 
thought  without  much  cerebral  activity,  that 
it  ought  to  be  there;  because  we  believed  it 
to  be  part  of  a  vague  sort  of  hallmark  of  cul¬ 
ture.  My  claim  is  that  very  generally  these 
classics  belong  to  the  expert;  that  for  the 
amateur  of  the  majority  group  there  is  little 
real  reason  why  Spenser  should  ever  have 
been  heard  of,  and  that  while  more  might 
possibly  be  said  in  favor  of  Milton,  still, 
the  substitution  for  the  nineteenth -century 
novelists  of,  say,  Willa  Gather,  Arnold 
Bennett,  John  Galsworthy,  and  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  would  be  decidedly  advantageous. 

These  folk  are  still  writing;  they  are  closer 
to  the  experience  of  the  casual  reader;  and 
an  acquaintance  begun  in  school  is  far  more 
likely  to  continue  as  they  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  go  on  to  produce  future  works  than  is 
an  introduction  to  Dickens.  The  greater 
interest  and  stimulus  of  the  contemporary 
has  more  than  once  been  made  emphatically 
apparent  to  me  by  the  request  coming  spon¬ 
taneously  from  a  non-literary  minded  pupil 
that  I  give  them  more  “present-day  stuff,” 
more  present-day  poetry,  more  present-day 
novels.  Seldom,  pitifully  seldom,  do  I 
have  to  face  a  demand  for  more  Shakespeare, 
more  Carlyle,  or  more  Scott. 

Furthermore,  this  interest  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  can  be  capitalized  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  taste  which  will  lessen  the  numbers 
who  in  the  future  are  going  to  be  content 
with  the  meretricious  and  the  tawdry. 
Comparisons  between  contemporaries  are 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  a  comparison 
between  yesterday  and  to-day;  and  a  liking 
for  Galsworthy  or  Conrad  is  unlikely  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  a  tolerance  for  the 
flaccid  best  seller. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  in  literature  we 
must  seize  the  already  available  interest 
in  what  is  being  written  if  we  would  make 
literature  the  possession  of  the  mass.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  good,  in¬ 
stead  of  insisting  upon  the  best;  we  must 
use  the  mutable  living,  instead  of  the  fixed 
dead.  Out  of  reading,  tastes  may  be 
formed,  standards  established,  which  will 


carry  over,  which  will  be  permanent  after¬ 
school  interests,  which  will  do  much  to 
provide  a  growing,  intelligent  audience  for 
conscientious  literary  artists. 

What  I  am  proposing  is,  then,  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  literature  course.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  remote  times  and  working 
gradually  down  toward  the  present,  I  should 
begin  with  to-day  and  work  backward 
through  the  procession  of  yesterdays,  thus 
leaving  for  my  expert,  to  whom  they  fittingly 
belong,  the  more  remote  members  of  that 
procession.  That  expert  alone  reads  Beo¬ 
wulf;  I  am  suggesting  that  for  the  many 
Shakespeare  belongs  only  just  this  side  of 
that  Anglo-Saxon  epic. 

If  results  are  to  be  accomplished  from  this 
inversion,  the  notions  of  results  must  also  be 
changed.  After  all,  the  desire  to  go  on  and 
read  more  is  what  we  should  expect  from  a 
class  in  literature — not  a  quantitative  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  includes  the  correct  matching  of 
author  and  work,  the  location  of  both  in 
time,  and  information  suflScient  to  pass  an 
examination  upon  subject  matter.  If  I 
quite  dared,  I  should  venture  to  suggest  the 
abolition  of  all  examinations,  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  passing  grade  to  everyone  who  sat 
through  the  sessions  of  a  class  in  literature 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  done  the  read¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  how  little  he  had  derived 
from  it.  The  single  aim  in  teaching  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  student. 
If  he  likes  it  enough  to  want  more  of  the 
same  kind,  if  at  the  end  of  a  course  he  comes 
back  still  hungry,  if  he  is  moved  to  express 
freely  to  class  and  teacher  enthusiasms  of 
like  or  dislike,  even  though  the  expression 
be  but  the  vague,  “I  like  it  but  I  can’t  tell 
just  why,”  one  may,  I  believe,  pride  himself 
on  geniune  accomplishment.  Of  course  the 
goal  should  be  analysis  of  the  like  until  one 
does  know  and  can  tell  why. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  this  that  in¬ 
formality  is  the  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
class  in  literature.  In  fact,  classes  cease  to 
be  classes  and  become  groups  of  people  met 
for  talk,  talk  which  should  be  of  a  rambling 
freedom,  with  infinite  excursions  into  by¬ 
ways,  where  innumerable  roads  to  innumer- 
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able  new  pleasures  and  literary  enthusiasms 
should  be  turned  up.  And  the  teacher 
should  be  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
group — a  guide  through  new  territory, 
which  to  him  is  familiar,  not  a  commanding 
officer  marshalling  men  who  are  not  to  rea¬ 
son  why.  Can  it  be  done?  I  submit  the 
answer  from  a  final  report,  just  received  from 
a  student  at  the  close  of  a  term’s  work  with 
introductory  literature,  in  which  classic  and 
contemporary  were  somewhat  recklessly 
mingled;  and  against  the  possible  criticism 
of  insincerity  and  a  mere  bid  for  favor,  I 
stake  my  ability  to  judge  personality,  an 
ability  which  certainly  has  not  been  dulled 
through  years  of  experience  in  grading  fresh¬ 
man  compositions. 

As  a  result  of  my  work  in  this  class,  I  have  a 
better  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  literature 
and  literary  people  of  past  and  modern  time, 
and  think  that  I  have  learned  to  read  less  super¬ 
ficially  and  more  appreciatively.  From  the 
necessity  of  making  personal  criticisms  which 
were  not  merely  expressions  of  opinions,  but  were 
judgments  based  on  careful  study,  I  have  learned 
to  keep  in  mind,  as  I  read,  those  points  by  which 
the  tj’pe  of  literature  under  consideration  may  be 
judged.  I  have  learned  to  enter  more  fully  into 
what  I  read  and  to  see  and  feel  with  the  author. 

As  much  as  I  appreciate  these  definite  things 
which  I  have  learned,  I  am  more  grateful  for 
the  enjoyment  which  I  have  received.  I  have 
thought  of  our  class  hour  not  as  a  recitation  period 
but  as  a  time  at  which  w^e  met  for  the  discussion 
and  enjoyment  of  the  things  which  we  had  read. 


I  know  that  more  than  ever  before  I  want  to 
really  know  literature.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
read  aloud  well  enough  that  I  may  bring  the 
appeal  of  poetry  to  those  who  think  they  do  not 
care  for  it,  probably  because  they  cannot  read  it 
understandingly.  .  .  . 

Such,  then,  is  my  diagnosis  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  present  ineffectiveness  of  the 
teaching  of  English.  As  an  ideal,  I  offer: 
“English  for  the  amateur  many  instead  of 
the  expert  few.”  In  the  accomplishment 
of  that  ideal,  these  things  should  outstand¬ 
ingly  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

2.  Composition  as  an  opener  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Consequent  upon  the  opening  should  come  train¬ 
ing  in  the  adequate  presentation  of  things  seen 
and  heard,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be¬ 
come,  in  his  present  and  future  community,  a 
more  vital  personality.  This  demands  the  re¬ 
duction  of  punctuation  and  other  formalisms  to  a 
vanishing  minimum. 

3.  Literature  that  emphasizes  the  contempo¬ 
rary — a  beginning  with  the  present  and  working 
back,  since  after  school  the  student  is  more  likely 
to  follow  up  an  interest  in  the  contemporary. 
Constantly  and  almost  exclusively  is  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  enjoyment  here  to  be  held  in  view. 

For  successful  teaching  of  the  sort  suggested 
here  certain  necessary  qualifications  and 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  should  be 
fairly  obvious.  If  they  are  not — ^well,  the 
description  of  the  ideal  teacher  of  English  is, 
after  all,  quite  another  story. 


CONCERNING  THE  APOSTROPHE 

Horace  J.  Fenton 


WHAT  shall  we  do  with  the  apostro¬ 
phe?  This  sounds  like  a  very  un¬ 
necessary  question.  Why  ask  it? 
What  shall  we  do  with  it  but  insert  it  where 
it  belongs  and  let  it  stay  there?  Well,  that 
is  just  the  point.  Where  does  it  belong,  and 
what  good  does  it  do  when  we  insert  it  in 
the  place  where  we  say  it  belongs?  Some 


twenty  years  of  experience  in  reading  college 
themes  has  convinc^  me  that  few  students 
seem  to  know  just  where  it  really  does  be¬ 
long,  and  that  few  marks  of  punctuation 
cause  as  much  trouble  as  this  little  jigger 
we  honor  with  the  name  apostrophe.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  browsings  in  other  literary  fields 
besides  college  themes  has  shown  me  that 
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apostrophic  lapses  are  not  confined  to  the 
undergraduate  body. 

But  it  is  in  student  papers  that  we  find 
the  commonest  mishandling  of  this  little 
sign-mark.  Apparently  many  students,  and 
some  other  people  as  well,  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  the  feeling  that  inspired  the 
artist  in  the  following  incident  noted 
in  the  De  Laval  MontJdy: — 

Some  years  ago  I  watched  a  sign-painting 
artist  while  he  put  the  final  artistries  on  a  mas¬ 
terpiece:  LADIE’S  AND  GENTS’  RESTAU- 
Ri^T.  Finally  I  remarked: 

“  Why  the  apostrophe  before  the  s  in  one 
case  and  after  it  in  the  other  ?  ” 

“  The  which  before  the  what  ?  ”  said  he 
looking  blandly  about.  “  That  little  mark  be¬ 
tween  the  e  and  the  s  in  the  first  word,  the  apos¬ 
trophe.” 

”  Posserphe  ?  Posserphe  ?  That  what  you 
calls  that  dingus  ?  That’s  a  good  one.  I’ll 
spring  it  on  the  gang.  Sometimes  I  thinks  it 
looks  best  in  front  of  s,  sometimes  behind. 
Otherwise  it  don’t  make  no  difference  where 
you  puts  it.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  of  com¬ 
position  the  philosophy  of  this  sign-painter 
was  obviously  wrong,  for  it  seems  to  make 
considerable  difference  where  we  put  “that 
dingus.  ”  It  is  difflcult,  however,  to  impress 
the  fact  on  the  student  mind.  The  average 
college  boy  (girl  too)  seems  to  sprinkle 
apostrophes  about  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  the  sign-painter.  Nearly  every  batch  of 
papers  that  comes  to  my  desk  is  likely  to 
contain  such  curiosities  as:  their’s.  Burn’s, 
’tho,  min’e,  bl’dg,  womens’s,  Johns  hat, 
Jame’s  dog,  mens’  shoes.  What  happy 
indifference ! 

Now  perhaps  if  we  used  the  apostrophe 
only  in  its  original  function,  to  mark  the 
omission  of  a  letter  and  never  to  indicate 
the  English  genitive,  or  possessive  case, 
even  where  we  may  insist  that  a  letter  has 
fallen  out,  then  our  writing  would  be  just 
as  clear,  and  the  labor  of  composition  (and  of 
correction)  would  be  so  much  reduced.  Is 
not  the  apostrophe  as  a  mere  sign  of  the 
possessive  case  in  reality  a  useless  impedi¬ 
ment?  The  student  who  writes  This  is 


Johns  hook,  for  example,  is  perfectly  clear, 
for  the  statement  can  mean  but  one  thing. 
The  apostrophe  does  not  and  cannot  make 
the  meaning  clearer.  It  is  merely  a  guide  to 
the  eye  where  the  mental  eye  needs  no  such 
guide.  The  whole  point  is  this,  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  use  the  apostrophe  in  speech. 
It  has  no  sound;  we  cannot  pronounce  it, 
nor  in  any  manner  indicate  it  by  voice. 
When  we  say  in  conversation  that  we  are 
reading  Burns’s  poetry  (we  say  Burnses) 
we  are  not  conscious  of  any  apostrophe, 
yet  there  is  no  question  of  our  meaning.  The 
sound  and  context  convey  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing.  Why,  then,  should  we  insist  on  insert¬ 
ing  the  apostrophe  when  we  write  the  same 
expression?  The  phrases.  Burns  poetry, 
Dickens  novels,  ladies  ivraps,  boys  habits 
may  look  a  little  odd  since  we  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  them  written  with  the 
apostrophe;  but  the  sense  of  each  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  and  that  is  all  that  we  are  after. 

The  mode.^n  tendency  in  punctuation  is 
towards  simplicity.  We  do  not  punctuate 
so  often  as  our  fathers  used  to  do.  Compare 
a  page  of  Scott,  for  example,  with  a  page  of 
Galsworthy,  and  the  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  noticeable.  Open  punctuation  is 
the  rule  to-day.  The  rule  used  to  be,  “  Punc¬ 
tuate  when  you  can”;  now  it  is,  “Punctuate 
when  you  must.”  This  is  just  an  application 
of  common  sense  to  composition  making  for 
simplicity  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
writer,  for  clarity.  Further  simplicity  might 
be  gained  by  simply  dropping  the  apostrophe 
from  our  writing  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
case.  We  have  done  this  already  to  some 
extent,  or  else  in  certain  expressions  we  have 
never  used  it.  The  possessive  pronouns, 
theirs,  ours,  hers,  yours,  its,  are  written 
without  the  apostrophe.  We  write.  The 
book  is  hers.  Yet  when  we  substitute  a 
name  for  hers  then  we  feel  that  we  must 
insert  the  apostrophe.  For  example.  The 
book  is  J one's.  Is  one  form  any  elearer  than 
the  other?  It  is  customary  to-day  to  print 
certain  titles  and  signs  without  the  apostro¬ 
phe,  although  the  genitive  form  is  used. 
“The  New  York  Times  History  of  the  South 
African  War.”  “The  King  James  Version 
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of  the  Bible.”  “Farmers  National  Bank.” 
“Teachers  College” — these  are  examples. 
Nobody  would  contend  that  the  apostrophe 
should  be  used  in  the  words  “  Times,"' 
“James,”  “Farmers,”  and  “Teachers.” 
These  words,  being  in  the  adjective  position, 
have  practically  an  adjective  sense.  Well, 
why  not  treat  all  of  our  possessives  in  the 
same  way.^  Has  the  “  Times  History  of  the 
War”  any  better  right  to  elide  the  apostro¬ 
phe  than  has  the  “Johnsons’  (Johnsons) 
Family  Tree”?  Or  is  “the  whale’s  belly” 
any  better  in  form  than  the  “King 
James  Bible”?  Why  the  apostrophe  in  the 
one  and  not  in  the  other?  The  whole  matter 
is  confusing.  Furthermore,  many  of  our 
genitives  in  form  are  not  genitives  in  sense; 
that  is,  they  do  not  indicate  real  possession. 
Here  is  one,  “PIGS’  FEET  FOR  SALE.” 
Possession  is  not  meant  by  this,  but  rather 
identification.  Pigs  no  longer  possess  feet 
that  have  been  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  So  with  “ladies’  wraps,”  “gentlemen’s 
furnishings,”  “men’s  shoes,”  and  countless 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  write 
“apple’s  peel”  or  “house’s  top,”  although 
both  are  cases  undeniably  of  possession;  we 
write  “apple  peel”  and  “house  top.”  How 
very  inconsistent  we  are. 

I  venture  to  submit  the  following  list  of 
statements  containing  possessive  cases  with¬ 
out  the  apostrophe.  Most  writers,  and  all 
teachers,  would  insist  on  inserting  this 
bothersome  little  gadget,  but  I  maintain 
that  every  single  sentence  here  is  perfectly 
understandable  without  it,  either  written  or 
spoken,  and  insistence  in  its  use  is  perilously 
near  to  old-fogyism. 

Keats  poems  and  Scotts  novels  are  in  the 
other  room. 

Mens  and  boys  shoes  are  for  sale  here. 

Four  sheeps  heads  appeared  above  the 
wall. 

Let  us  do  it  for  conscience  sake. 

I  read  Pilgrims  Progress  last  New  Years 
Eve. 

They  passed  within  a  stones  throw  of  the 
house. 

In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions. 

Say,  where  are  the  girls  hats? 


One  might  insist,  I  suppose,  that  a  sen¬ 
tence  like  the  last  is  ambiguous  in  that  a 
reader  cannot  tell  whether  girls  is  singular  or 
plural.  Well,  how  would  one  know  if  the 
question  were  asked  in  conversation?  No 
apostrophe  is  used  then.  I  grant  that  such 
a  question,  whether  in  print  or  in  speech, 
is  ambiguous  by  itself,  but  such  a  question 
does  not  usually  stand  by  itself  (except  in 
school  exercises).  There  is  always  a  con¬ 
text,  an  association.  We  know  what 
is  meant  in  conversation  by  the  general 
subject  matter  of  our  talk,  by  the  drift  of 
conversation,  by  attendant  circumstances. 
So  with  our  writing.  We  do  not  interpret 
an  author’s  (authors)  statements  each  by 
each,  but  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
So  with  the  statement  about  girls  and  their 
hats.  We  know  in  conversation  whether 
one  girl  is  meant  or  more  by  the  attendent 
circumstances  or  preceding  remarks.  Like¬ 
wise  in  writing  we  know  by  the  context. 

It  is  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
particularly  in  academic  circles.  Changes 
in  orthography,  rules  of  punctuation,  and  so 
on,  come  slowly,  if  at  all.  Such  matters  seem 
inclined  to  adjust  themselves  in  the  long 
run.  “It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come; 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.”  If  as  a  result  of  this  discussion 
the  apostrophe  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
should  suddenly  disappear  my  name  would 
probably  be  anathema  to  many  ultra-con¬ 
servatives  (perhaps  blessed  by  some),  but 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  such  thing. 
Puling  complaints  by  discontented  school 
teachers  stand  little  chance  with  the  ways 
of  evolution.  But  methinks  I  see  signs 
pointing  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  of 
the  possessive  apostrophe.  Some  I  have 
already  suggested.  Our  very  inconsistency 
in  its  use  seems  to  show  that  underneath 
our  attempts  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  game 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  rule  calling  for 
the  apostrophe  every  time  we  wish  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  possessive  case  is  rather  silly.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Shaw  continually  writes  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  dont  and  peoples  rights  with  no  apos¬ 
trophe.  Thank  God  for  radicalism  when 
mixed  with  a  little  common  sense. 


THE  PLACE  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Elizabeth  McConathy 


SCHOOL  journals  have  taken  up  the 
cry  of  the  newspapers  that  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  day  require  extensive 
adjustments  of  the  school  curriculum;  that 
it  should  be  modernized  and  made  to  serve 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  community ;  and 
that  subjects  which  are  dead  or  moribund 
should  be  shelved  to  give  place  to  those 
which  pertain  to  the  affairs  of  a  progressive 
world.  In  no  case  is  this  call  felt  more 
insistently  than  in  the  increased  demand  for 
courses  in  Modern  European  and  American 
History.  The  history  teacher  is  urged  to 
“let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead”  and  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  fitting  the  young 
student  to  his  present  day  environment. 

The  question  now  arises:  what,  at  this 
present  day,  is  the  young  American’s  en¬ 
vironment.?  It  is  surely  not  limited  by  the 
ocean-bound  shores  of  the  United  States. 
The  ocean  no  longer  separates  continents; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  connects  them,  and 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  must  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  student’s  environment  to  just 
such  an  extent  as  his  vision  is  capable  of 
being  trained  to  perceive  the  universality 
of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
forces  of  everyday  life.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  young  American  must 
be  awakened  to  the  scope  of  his  possible 
interests  in  that  he  must  think  both  com¬ 
mercially  and  politically  no  longer  in  units 
of  state,  country,  or  even  continent.  He 
must  think  internationally,  and  he  can 
only  think  in  nations  when  he  has  some 
basis  on  which  to  form  his  judgments.  The 
laying  of  this  foundation  is  necessarily  the 
history  teacher’s  work  and  it  arouses  in  him 
a  determination  to  accomplish  it  in  the  most 
thorough  and  yet  the  most  comprehensive 
way  possible. 

There  can  be  only  two  methods  of  world 
study:  by  way  of  what  is  termed  Current 


Events,  which  is  broad  but  not  deep,  or  by 
way  of  origins,  commonly  called  Ancient 
History,  which  may  be  deep,  but  seldom 
acquires  the  second  dimension,  breadth. 
The  third  alternative,  a  course  in  so-called 
Modern  History,  has  been  tried  and  is  still 
being  experimented  with,  but  is  generally 
found  to  be  a  distinct  disappointment,  if  not 
considered  a  complete  failure.  The  student 
is  left  suspended  in  mid-air  in  such  a  course. 
He  is  neither  quite  up  to  date,  as  a  daily 
newspaper  study  may  place  him,  nor  has  he 
obtained  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nations  and  civilizations  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  forces  which  are  the  age-old  mo¬ 
tives  of  much  of  the  modern  social  and 
political  phenomena. 

A  specific  instance  may  serve  to  make 
clear  the  w^eakness  of  an  ordinary  course  in 
Modern  History.  Most  recent  histories  of 
modern  Europe  begin  with  the  reign  of  the 
Stuart  kings  of  England  and  enlarge  upon 
the  Petition  of  Right  as  the  great  step  in 
Parliamentary  control.  To  an  American 
boy  or  girl  with  his  idea  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  character  of  our  Congress  and  its  free¬ 
dom  of  action  the  English  struggle  against 
royal  and  aristocratic  presumption  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  unless  its  course  has  been 
followed  step  by  step  from  the  time  of  John 
and  the  Magna  Carta.  Any  number  of 
phases  of  the  present  European  situation 
may  be  cited  which  cannot  be  explained  to 
the  American  youth  in  a  few  words.  Class- 
hatreds  which  have  culminated  in  disasters 
of  untold  magnitude  mean  nothing  to  the 
American  boy  who  has  not  followed  the 
course  of  mass  history  through  the  centur¬ 
ies.  Race  jealousies  mean  little  to  one  who 
lives  side  by  side  with  representatives  of  a 
dozen  European  nations  in  amicable  rela¬ 
tions,  and  who,  himself,  may  bear  the 
inheritance  of  half  a  dozen  types,  if  in  his 
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studies  he  has  not  sought  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  ethnic  struggle  which  has  resulted 
in  the  confused  state  of  Europe  to-day. 

If  one  admits  the  premise  that  the  present 
environment  of  the  American  youth  is 
limited  only  by  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  and  surely  such  an  admission  is  made 
by  every  thinking  person,  to  whatever  creed 
or  political  party  he  may  adhere,  one  must 
realize  that  the  study  of  European  history 
to-day  is  no  mere  matter  of  academic  inter¬ 
est,  but  one  so  close  to  the  every  day  life 
of  all  of  us  that  only  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  development  can  place  the  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  on  a  foundation  from  which  he 


can  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  trend  of 
present  currents. 

We  are  now  citizens  of  the  world,  whether 
we  will  or  no.  The  association  of  nations 
is  in  our  minds;  it  is  a  factor  in  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  our  daily  bread.  We  must  become 
intellectual  as  well  as  practical  members 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  for  our  own  protec¬ 
tion,  not  to  speak  of  our  credit  among  our 
neighbors,  we  must  educate  that  part  of  our 
population  which  is  willing  and  able  to  take 
serious  thought  for  our  government  and 
world  standing,  in  the  origins  and  historical 
development  of  the  races  and  present  nations 
of  the  world. 


WHY  STUDY  FRENCH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

Carl  Ryan 


Along  growing  sentiment  that  the 
propriety  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
•  high  school  curriculum  is  doubtful 
seems  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The 
criticism  which  chiefly  fostered  this  senti¬ 
ment  during  the  period  of  its  climax  was 
that  a  so-conceived  important  end — the 
pupil’s  ability  to  speak  the  language — was 
not  being  achieved.  Hence  the  widespread 
agitation  about  direct  and  indirect,  func¬ 
tional  and  formal  method.  It  is  my  sincere 
judgment  that  this  poverty  of  result  which 
drew  the  attention  of  the  critics  was  not 
really  worth  mentioning,  much  less  making 
such  a  commotion  about;  that  there  was, 
however,  and  still  is,  a  vague  and  barren 
sort  of  instruction  in  languages  which  the 
critics  might  have  assailed  with  more  jus¬ 
tice,  had  they  done  it  with  better  discern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  this  was  not  then,  and  is  not 
now,  due  primarily  to  wrong  method  in 
teaching,  but  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  critics  (the  latter  represent  the 
public)  to  reflect  deeply  enough  as  to  why 
foreign  languages  should  be  taught,  or  rather 
— from  the  point  of  view  of  this  article — why 
they  should  be  studied. 


I 

The  war  years  were  most  critical  for 
French.  Our  classes  filled  up  because  our 
pupils  wanted  to  “talk  to  Brother  when  he 
comes  home  from  France.”  This  motive 
lost  power  rapidly  as  the  successive  diffi¬ 
culties  of  French  grammar  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  possibility  of  saying  anything 
of  importance  to  “Brother”  in  French 
seemed  to  be  conditioned  upon  several 
years  more  of  war;  and  the  teacher  found  a 
set  of  undeceived  youngsters  staring  at  him 
in  discouragement  if  not  disgust.  My  own 
experience  was  dark  with  confusion  and 
hesitation.  I  knew  well  enough  within  my¬ 
self  that  my  chosen  work  was  not  a  thing  of 
vanity,  but  I  always  found  difficulty  in 
arguing  for  the  faith  that  was  in  me.  So  I 
determined  to  explore  and  analyze  this 
faith :  to  be  able  to  tell  myself  and  my  pupils 
sincerely  and  specifically  in  what  way  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  and  literature 
is  worth  expenditure  of  time  and  effort;  to 
be  able  to  tell  their  parents  in  what  way 
language  study  is  genuinely  educational — 
actually  worth  whatever  they  pay  for  it  in 
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taxes.  What  I  have  now  to  set  forth  is  the 
result  of  that  determination.  Since  the 
study  of  French  can  be  made  as  truly  educa¬ 
tional  as  that  of  any  other  language,  and, 
all  things  considered,  probably  can  be 
taught  with  more  general  benefit  to  the  pupil 
than  any  other,  I  shall  discuss  the  matter 
wdth  that  in  mind. 

First  as  to  purpose.  In  teaching  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  high  school  only  those  aims  are 
justifiable  which  bear  the  following  three 
characteristics:  they  must  be  definite;  they 
must  be  attainable  by  all  pupils  in  general; 
they  must  be  truly  educational.  The  first 
of  these  is  axiomatic.  Perhaps  not  all  will 
agree  that  the  second  is  also.  However,  as 
matters  stand  we  are  obliged  to  accept  all 
pupils  as  they  come  to  us.  We  cannot 
choose  those  who  have  linguistic  talent.  I 
believe  I  am  glad  that  we  cannot;  for  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  as  I  shall  de¬ 
velop  later,  has  a  tremendous  value  for  even 
the  untalented  pupil,  if  only  his  real  interest 
can  be  enlisted,  and  if  the  language  be 
taught  him  with  the  ends  in  view  which  are 
attainable  by  him  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
talent. 

The  third  mentioned  characteristic  needs 
explanation.  I  said  that  the  aim  must  be 
truly  educational.  Now,  I  conceive  that 
education  has  four  factors:  first,  inspiration; 
second,  battle  with  diflSculties;  third,  an 
accumulation  of  important  facts;  and  fourth, 
special  training  in  some  major  line.  In¬ 
spiration,  because  through  this  ambition  and 
ideals  are  engendered;  battle  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  because  through  this  character  is 
developed  and  judgment  trained;  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  facts,  because  through  this 
vision  is  created  and  broadened;  special 
training  in  a  major  line,  because  through  this 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  earn  his  living.  In 
other  words  an  educated  person  is  one 
possessing  ambition,  ideals,  character,  judg¬ 
ment,  vision,  and  proficient  specialization.  I 
believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school 
to  provide  the  pupil  with  the  first  five  of 
these,  and  perhaps  in  a  very  limited  sense 
with  the  sixth. 

Among  the  aims  which  bear  these  marks 


of  worth,  I  mention  first  that  of  developing 
ambition  and  ideals  through  inspiration.  I 
am  aware  that  when  one  suggests  this  to  the 
average  American  father,  the  latter  regards 
the  suggestion  either  as  silly  weakness  or  as 
bigotry.  He  does  not  seem  to  conceive  its 
simple  truth.  I  do  not  say  that  this  attitude 
is  parental  sin.  It  is  parental  misfortune. 
And  I  am  not  sure  but  it  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  some  uninspiring,  poorly  equipped 
teachers  of  the  father’s  own  boyhood. 
Nevertheless,  this  attitude  makes  me  win¬ 
der  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  common 
hard-w  orking  Americans  w  ill  be  a  literature- 
loving,  literature-using  nation.  So  far  we 
have  not  taken  time  to  allow  our  spirits  to 
grow\  I  worked  in  a  shipyard  wdth  a  young 
Scotchman,  a  shipwTight,  who  had  been 
schooled  in  his  native  country.  He  spoke  a 
charming  English,  knew  his  Burns  by  heart, 
was  wnll  versed  in  Shakespeare,  and  sang 
Scotch  ballads  as  he  worked.  Should  I 
refrain  from  saying  that  among  the  majority 
of  other  workers  in  the  yard  he  was  like  a 
lively  and  growing  sapling  among  twisted 
and  stunted  brush? 

Literature  is  the  expression  of  national 
fact,  and  more  important,  of  the  nation’s 
best  personality  and  ideals;  and  one  cannot 
study  it  without  absorbing  that  personality 
and  those  ideals.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  characteristic  French  traits :  spirituality, 
precision,  scientific  curiosity,  intellectual 
alertness,  love  of  form  and  symmetry, 
love  of  self-expression,  politeness,  and  re¬ 
spect  of  child  for  parent.  French  literature 
is  full  of  the  expression  of  these  traits.  Is 
not  such  literature  worthy  of  absorption 
by  our  youth? 

Again,  an  important  function  of  literature 
is  to  link  up  feeling  with  thought.  .What 
emotions  arise  in  connection  with  certain 
thoughts  and  motives?  Or  what  motives 
do  certain  emotions  give  rise  to?  To  answer 
these  questions  is  to  determine  habit  of  con¬ 
duct;  for  our  emotions  are  a  large  factor  in 
the  government  of  our  actions.  It  follows 
that  the  higher  the  type  of  our  emotions, 
the  nobler  will  our  actions  be.  Then  let 
our  pupils  discover  and  live  in  the  sympathy 
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for  human-kind  so  exquisitely  woven  into 
the  tales  of  Daudet.  Let  them  imbibe  the 
pathos  and  love  of  beauty  of  Loti.  Let  them 
join  Moliere  in  gently  and  jovially  rebuking 
the  shams  and  selfishness  of  society.  Let 
them  assimilate  the  passionate  democracy 
of  Hugo.  “But,”  says  our  American  father, 
“why  not  study  our  own  American  and 
English  literature?  Is  it  not  also  full  of 
these  good  things?”  My  answer  is  that 
the  French  trait  most  renowned  the  world 
over  is  love  of  self-expression,  and  that  a 
striking  American  and  English  trait  is  the 
very  opposite — self-restraint.  It  thus  comes 
about  that  French  literature  is  charged  with 
more  emotions,  and  deeper  ones,  and  more 
openly  expressed  ones  than  is  American  or 
English  literature,  and  therefore  it  imparts 
them  more  readily  to  the  reader.  Let  me 
repeat  that  as  a  nation  whose  pioneer  days 
are  scarcely  done,  we  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  learn  to  feel  deeply.  We  cannot 
too  ardently  warm  the  heart  of  Young 
America. 

The  second  aim  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  that  of  developing  vision  through  leading 
our  pupils  to  discover  and  analyze  the 
elementary  facts  of  French  history,  bio¬ 
graphy,  government,  and  sociology.  If 
any  one  doubts  that  vision  is  developed  in 
this  way,  let  him  recall  that  our  whole  pres¬ 
ent  civilization  is  a  result  of  the  vision 
which  men  caught  through  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  life.  '  Will  not 
occasional  stories  of  French  revolutionary 
days  and  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  that  period  stimulate  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  real  and  broad  democracy?  The 
average  Frenchman’s  idea  of  democracy 
does  not  coincide  with  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can’s.  The  greater  number  of  diverse  ideas 
of  democracy  a  youngster  assimilates,  the 
broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  will  his 
final  and  mature  idea  be.  Specifically,  I 
think  it  will  do  our  present  rising  generation 
good  to  learn  that  the  French  idea  of 
democracy  has  for  its  keystone  respect 
for  constituted  authority. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes 
in  our  attitude  toward  other  nations  is  our 


tendency  to  regard  their  social  institutions 
and  customs  as  worse  than  ours  because 
they  are  different  from  ours.  This  is  nar¬ 
row  vision.  The  Frenchman  says,  and  says 
sincerely.  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  par- 
donner.  And  in  so  far  as  we  cannot  say 
that  and  live  it,  our  thinking  is  on  a  lower  ^ 
plane  than  that  of  the  French.  Teachers 
of  French  can  do  a  real  service  in  lighting 
the  way  of  curious  youthful  vision  into  an 
understanding  and  pardoning — ^yea,  an  ad¬ 
miring — of  the  social  frankness  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  France,  a  thing  that  has  always  been 
reported  to  us  in  a  warped  and  twisted  fash¬ 
ion  by  tourists  who  did  not  understand  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  see.  To  make  our 
pupils  realize  that  people  unlike  them  may 
be  just  as  good  will  enlarge  their  social 
sympathy.  To  bring  the  matter  home,  they 
will  gradually  come  to  realize  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  apparent  sins  of  their  neighbors, 
friends,  and  associates  are  really  not  the 
result  of  evil  intent,  but  of  lack  of  judgment 
or  of  different  viewpoint. 

A  third  aim  is  that  of  developing  judg¬ 
ment  and  character  through  battle  with 
the  difficulties  of  French  grammar  and 
syntax.  This  development  resolves  itself 
into  several  factors:  namely,  learning  to 
concentrate,  to  imagine,  to  observe  with  eye 
and  ear,  to  be  accurate,  to  remember,  to 
make  analogies  and  to  deduce  correctly.  I 
maintain  that  this  development  is  effected 
by  language  study,  even  though  many  mo¬ 
dern  psychologists  have  discarded  to  a  great 
extent  the  theory  of  formal  discipline.  If 
some  of  my  readers  have  become  disciples  of 
these  psychologists  in  their  denunciation  of 
this  theory  of  mental  training,  I  recommend 
that  they  read  the  article  called  “Formal 
Discipline  Past  and  Present”  by  Edward  H. 
Cameron  (of  the  University  of  Illinois,) 
published  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September,  1918.  The  later  works  of  some 
of  the  staunchest  opponents  of  this  theory 
admit  that,  after  all,  training  is  transferred 
from  one  subject  matter  to  another  through 
an  exercise  of  the  imagination  or  other  facul¬ 
ties.  Toward  the  end  of  his  argument. 
Doctor  Cameron  makes  a  statement  which 
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is  particularly  apt  at  this  point  in  my  dis¬ 
cussion  :  “  Skill  in  teaching  must  be  measured 
largely  by  the  degree  to  which  generalizing 
attitudes  are  inculcated,  and  teachers  may 
be  rather  successfully  classified  as  good  or 
poor  teachers  according  as  this  purpose  is  or 
is  not  prominent  in  their  work.” 

I  do  not  know  of  any  two  powers  that 
are  more  worth  cultivating  than  sustained 
attention  and  accurate  observation  with 
eye  and  ear.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  to  develop  them  both  than  by 
taking  dictation  in  a  new  and  strange 
language,  after  having  observed  with  the 
eye  and  ear  together  the  nature  of  the  words 
composing  the  dictation;  or  with  a  little 
more  experience  in  the  new  tongue,  writing 
from  dictation  material  not  observed  before, 
leaving  the  observation  purely  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  Any  teacher  who  has 
experimented  with  this  sort  of  drill  knows 
that  there  is  gained  by  it  not  merely  a 
greater  facility  in  taking  dictation,  but  a 
greater  and  transferable  mental  alertness 
in  general. 

In  translating  from  a  foreign  language  the 
pupil  must  learn  to  use  extreme  nicety  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  in  choosing  the 
specific,  the  idiomatic  word  or  phrase  in 
English  which  wall  convey  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  our  English  minds  what  the  foreign 
text  conveys  to  the  foreign  mind.  More¬ 
over,  this  calls  for  an  exquisite  use  of  the 
imagination,  since  not  only  the  words  but 
also  the  author’s  mood  and  disposition 
toward  his  characters  must  be  translated. 
I  know  that  many  teachers  do  not  believe 
in  this  sort  of  translation,  but  I  stick  to  my 
doctrine  that  a  language  is  w'orthily  taught 
in  a  public  school  only  when  its  results  are 
generally  educational.  Thinking  in  the 
foreign  language,  getting  the  meaning  direct 
from  the  foreign  text  is  a  useful  and  pleasure- 
able  thing,  and  a  thing  by  all  means  to  be 
eventually  learned;  but  it  does  not  to  any 
extent  afford  the  training  that  translation 
does. 

Again,  translation  from  English  into  the 
foreign  tongue  is  an  eflScacious  method  of 
waking  a  pupil  up  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot 


be  careless,  forgetful,  and  unobserving  with¬ 
out  wasting  time  and  energy :  that  the  quick 
way  to  do  a  thing  after  all  is  the  thorough 
way.  He  must  observe  with  utmost  exact¬ 
ness  the  analogies  and  contrasts  in  grammar 
and  idiom  between  the  two  languages,  and 
apply  this  observation  constantly,  or  his 
prose  work  is  a  failure.  He  must  learn  to 
deduce  particular  applications  of  a  principle 
from  a  general  statement  of  it;  and  he  must 
learn  to  do  this  quickly  and  accurately. 
Only  w'ith  steady  concentration  can  he 
translate  an  English  sentence  into  French; 
for  he  must  think  of  not  one  principle  at  a 
time,  but  of  half  a  dozen.  His  verb  form 
(which  in  itself  involves  several  principles), 
his  pronoun  objects,  the  agreement  of 
certain  parts  of  speech,  and  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence  must  all  claim  his 
careful  attention  before  he  can  even  begin 
his  sentence  with  any  sureness.  He  cannot 
sidestep  this  exacting  mental  exercise. 
Guesswork  is  out  of  the  question  without 
entailing  certain  trouble.  And  the  whole¬ 
some  thing  for  the  student  is  that  this  con¬ 
sequent  trouble  is  in  plain  sight;  he  can  see 
that  the  problem  must  be  met  promptly 
and  painstakingly. 

Further,  foreign  language  is  the  subject 
matter  par  excellence  for  training  the 
memory.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
academic  study  requires  for  its  mastery 
such  long  and  thorough  training  in  several 
different  kinds  of  memor  /:  visual,  mechan¬ 
ical,  associative,  and  pur  dy  retentive.  The 
visual  is  called  into  exercise  in  memorizing 
verb  forms  and  other  s/stematized  sets  of 
words;  the  mechanical  iii  learning  to  manage 
the  tongue  and  other  organs  of  speech  so  as 
to  produce  a  proper  p.onunciation;  and  in 
learning  to  give  sponta  iieously  phrases  more 
common  and  hence  more  often  repeated 
than  others;  the  assoc*iative  in  learning  vo¬ 
cabularies  and  idioms;  and  the  purely  reten¬ 
tive  in  learning  genders  of  nouns  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  grammar  with  their  exceptional 
cases. 

By  no  means  least  valuable  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  langua^;e  study  is  self-reliance — 
that  unmistakable  token  of  character.  The 
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teacher  may  show  the  pupil  how  to  study 
the  subject,  may  stimulate  his  interest,  may 
show  him  by  example  the  application  of  a 
principle;  but  with  all  this  the  pupil  is 
forced  to  lean  on  his  own  hard  work  and  his 
own  ultimate  comprehension  of  the  thing, 
or  else  fail  completely  when  put  to  the  test 
of  using  it  when  his  book  is  not  before  him. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  bluffing  in  a 
foreign-language  examination. 

At  this  point  I  am  reminded  of  another 
observation  of  the  average  American  father 
to  the  effect  that  many  of  our  high  school 
studies,  languages  among  them,  are  not 
practical :  do  not  endow  the  pupil  with 
anything  he  can  really  use  in  his  later  work¬ 
ing  or  business  life.  That  same  average 
father  often  exhibits  a  pitiable  lack  of  the 
very  qualities  such  training  might  have  given 
himself.  Quite  commonly  he  cannot  read 
a  daily  paper  with  unprejudiced  mind.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  learned  to  comprehend  real 
humanitarianism,  a  statesman  with  the 
most  unselfish  motives  appeals  to  him  as  an 
impostor.  He  makes  an  appointment  with 
you  and  fails  to  appear,  or  comes  late.  He 
works  carelessly  and  inefficiently.  He  looks 
upon  a  poem  either  as  a  thing  admittedly 
beyond  him,  or  as  a  piece  of  effeminate 
silliness.  Beethoven,  Ruskin,  and  Emerson 
weary  him.  What  is  practical  is  to  him  too 
often  identical  with  what  can  be  turned  to 
financial  gain.  Now,  if  the  happiest  Ameri¬ 
can  fathers — those  who  seem  to  inspire  their 
own  children — should  agree  that  knowing 
how  to  earn  or  otherwise  acquire  the  dollar 
is  more  important  than  knowing  what  is 
really  best  to  do  with  it  after  it  has  been  got, 
I  should  yield  my  point.  But  there  is  no 
such  agreement.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  our  pupils  when  they  come  to 
us,  the  thing  that  more  than  all  others  burns 
out  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  and  patience 
is  that  those  pupils  lack  inspiration,  lack 
vision,  lack  judgment,  lack  accuracy  and 
disposition  to  take  pains.  Then  what 
more  practical  thing  can  we  do  for  them 
before  allowing  them  to  assume  the  role  of 
home  makers  and  nation  makers  than  to 
insist  that  they  acquire  to  the  full  measure 


of  their  age  and  native  mentality  these 
wanting  qualities? 

II 

Perhaps  I  am  beginning  to  appear  aston¬ 
ishingly  old-fashioned  and  unheedful  of  the 
late  popular  voice,  since  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  among  my  aims  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  the  language.  In  order  not  to  appear  too 
unconventional,  I  hereby  mention  it — and 
along  with  it  some  personal  views  on  the 
subject.  There  has  been  for  some  time  an 
accusing  public  finger  pointed  at  the  modern 
language  teacher  because  he  has  not  taught 
his  pupils  to  speak.  And  teachers  have 
become  accustomed,  when  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  to  take  this  seriously,  to  feel  con¬ 
science  stricken,  to  talk  of  conversational 
practice  as  the  most  important  element 
of  the  class  work.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  is  due  chiefly  to  a  fear  of  being 
thought  unprogressive;  for,  remarkable  to 
relate,  I  find  that  when  approached  individ¬ 
ually  in  a  dark  corner,  teachers  of  experi¬ 
ence,  with  few  exceptions,  lay  stress  on 
everlastingly  drilling  into  pupils  the  gram¬ 
matical  and  idiomatic  principles  of  the  for¬ 
eign  language,  even  at  the  expense  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  early  to  think  in  the  language. 
They  agree  commonly  that  conversational 
ability  is  by  no  means  an  important  end  in 
itself — at  least  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  study.  Even  those  who  do  not  so 
agree  are  unable  to  give  for  their  faith  an 
argument  which  has  real  educational  weight. 
To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  theoretically  it  is 
undesirable,  and  practically  it  is  impossible 
that  a  speaking  knowledge  should  be  made 
an  aim  of  these  first  three  years  of  language 
study. 

My  arguments  are  these.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  our  pupils  are  a  mingled  lot, 
not  chosen  or  picked  according  to  talent, 
disposition,  degree  of  intelligence,  or  any 
other  standard.  Some  of  them  are  so  slow 
and  untalented  that  they  could  not  learn 
to  speak  a  foreign  tongue  in  a  life  time,  tak¬ 
ing  only  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  it.  Others, 
though  mentally  superior,  cannot  see  any 
ultimate  good  in  learning  to  speak,  and 
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hence  are  like  the  proverbial  horse  at  the 
water.  A  small  minority  are  left  who  both 
could  and  would  learn  to  talk  if  the  teacher 
gave  most  of  his  time  to  them  in  their  con¬ 
versational  attempts.  Now,  two  courses, 
and  only  two,  lie  open  in  teaching  the  class. 
We  may  work  for  the  benefit  of  these  few 
talented,  enthusiastic  youngsters  and  give 
them  a  fair  degree  of  speaking  ability,  but 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  more  gener¬ 
ally  educational  phases  of  study  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  while  giving  this  min¬ 
ority  our  attention,  fail  to  help  the  more 
unfortunate  or  indifferent  majority  in  any 
way  whatever.  Taking  the  other  course, 
we  may  consider  all  the  pupils  as  souls  only 
half  awake,  as  potential  ideal  fathers  and 
mothers  and  citizens,  and  work  to  the  end 
that  when  they  leave  us  they  shall  aspire 
more  highly,  feel  more  deeply  and  cosmo- 
politanly,  see  farther  and  more  clearly,  and 
having  won  many  battles  with  verbs, 
idioms,  and  grammar,  carry  away  two 
trophies:  a  greater  depth  and  breadth  in 
thinking,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
they  have  studied.  Of  course  there  will  be 
some  of  these  souls  that  will  sleep  and  still 
sleep,  some  brains  that  will  never  grasp  the 
language;  but  their  proportion  will  be  small, 
very  small,  compared  with  the  proportion 
of  those  who  receive  no  benefits  where  con¬ 
versational  ability  is  made  the  all-important 
aim.  I  have  known  teachers  who  boasted 
and  believed  that  they  could  follow  both 
these  courses,  but  their  actual  results 
showed  that  one  or  both  had  been  pursued 
in  a  very  halting,  superficial  manner.  The 
physical  fact  is  that  forty-five  minutes  or  an 
hour  is  no  longer  than  forty-five  minutes  or 
an  hour.  With  classes  of  such  size  as 
confront  the  high  school  teacher,  he  can  not 
hope  to  adopt  two  courses,  which,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  and  purposefully  followed,  are  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive,  due  to  lack  of  time.  It 
inevitably  devolves  upon  him  to  choose  the 
more  advantageous,  everything  considered. 

Apropos  of  this,  there  may  be  some  who 
believe  that  it  is  really  more  advantageous 
to  teach  the  few  to  speak  who  can  learn  to 
speak,  and  allow  the  others  to  drift  by  tie 


wayside,  gaining  nothing.  This  seems  in¬ 
conceivable.  Our  country  is  big.  We  are 
not  constrained,  as  are  Europeans,  either  to 
know  the  lar.guages  of  several  nations  that 
border  upon  ours,  or  to  be  stifled  socially 
and  comm«  rcially.  We  are  in  a  great 
measure  self-sufficient  linguistically.  We 
can  travel  far,  even  into  other  countries, 
without  encountering  any  real  need  for  a 
foreign  tongue.  I  knew  a  teacher  who  went 
to  France  to  improve  his  French.  He  stayed 
ten  months  and  then  came  back  with  almost 
as  much  F  rench  as  when  he  started ;  because 
he  found  English  quite  common,  and  every¬ 
body  wanted  to  talk  it  to  him.  Very  little 
opportimity,  not  to  mention  necessity, 
comes  to  the  average  high  school  student  to 
speak  his  French  either  before  or  after  grad¬ 
uation.  Thus  what  agitators  are  clamoring 
for  as  “practical”  is  really  most  unpractical. 

No  doubt  some  will  at  this  point  wish  to 
call  my  attention  by  way  of  argument  to  the 
complaint  that  came  to  us  from  our  boys  in 
France,  that  their  French  teachers  had  neg¬ 
lected  or  deluded  them — had  not  given  them 
any  I'rench  that  they  could  use.  Let  me 
say  first  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  war  was 
tl  e  first  emergency  that  ever  caused  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  kind;  that  everyone  hopes  and 
believes  it  is  the  last;  and  that,  moreover, 
we  do  not  teach  history,  geometry,  English, 
cooking,  French,  or  any  other  of  our  public 
school  subjects  to  meet  an  emergency,  but 
to  fit  our  youngsters  to  live  their  every-day 
lives  as  fully  and  efficiently  as  possible.  If 
'.ve  had  been  apprised  in  some  mystic  way 
two  years  before  we  entered  the  war  that  we 
were  to  enter  it  soon,  I  am  not  sure  that 
even  then  our  wisest  procedure  in  high  school 
French  would  have  been  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  exclusively  to  the  conversational  side. 
And  second,  let  me  say  that  if  our  boys 
could  not  use  their  high  school  French,  it  was 
probably  not  in  the  main  because  they  had 
had  poor  teachers,  although  some  of  them 
may  have  had  very  bad  ones,  but  because 
they  took  only  a  couple  of  semesters  of  it, 
and  elected  it  as  one  of  three  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  eligibility  to  the  football  team 
rather  than  for  any  other  reason.  In  an 
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article  on  this  subject,  Louis  Mercier  of 
Harvard,  writing  in  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  for  January,  1919,  quotes  pointedly 
from  an  English  writer: 

It  is  something,  and  a  great  deal  too,  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  French  correctly;  it  is  more  to  be 
able  to  translate  it  into  English:  it  is  more  to  be 
able  to  translate  English  into  French;  but  there 
is  still  the  speaking  of  French,  which  is,  as  to  this 
matter,  the  great,  general,  practical,  and  desired 
talent.  Mind,  however,  that  in  the  acquiring 
of  this  talent,  you  have  got  full  nine  tenths  of  the 
way,  when  you  have  learned  to  translate  upon 
paper  English  into  French. 

It  appeals  to  me  that  trying  to  teach  pupils 
to  speak  before  they  have  mastered  the 
other  arts  mentioned  in  this  quotation,  is 
trying  to  help  them  do  the  tenth  mile  before 
they  have  done  the  other  nine. 

Learning  to  speak  a  language  is  a  matter  of 
repetition — saying  over  and  over  again  the 
foreign  expression  of  a  thought  until  it  be¬ 
comes  automatic;  until  it  becomes  one’s 
own.  This  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
average  pupil  in  our  high  school  classes, 
because  each  pupil  cannot  at  best  get  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes’  individual  prac¬ 
tice  and  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  teach  our  pupils  to  pronounce,  trans¬ 
late,  and  write  French  correctly  in  high 
school,  because  much  of  this  is  reduced  to 
principles  that  can  be  learned  and  followed 
deductively.  All  the  pupils  may  do  these 
things  simultaneously  to  a  great  extent. 
Now  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  better 
to  take  our  pupils  over  the  first  nine  miles 
slowly,  and  show  them  some  of  the  fine 
things  along  the  road;  then  let  them  go  the 
tenth  alone  or  with  their  college  instructors, 
if  we  have  not  time  to  accompany  them? 
A  student  leaving  school  with  a  good  French 
pronunciation  and  the  ability  to  translate 
English  into  French  correctly  and  idiomatic¬ 
ally  needs  no  further  instruction  in  order  to 
acquire  a  speaking  knowledge.  He  needs 
only  practice.  If  an  emergency  arises  in 
which  he  finds  it  desirable  or  necessary  to 
learn  to  speak  it,  he  can  be  his  own  master. 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  if  our  boys 


who  went  to  France  had  learned  well  the 
portion  of  French  that  was  offered  them  in 
school,  most  of  them  could,  with  the  aid  of  a 
conversation  book,  have  acquired  during 
spare  hours  a  fair  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
language  between  the  time  of  their  enlist¬ 
ment  and  that  of  their  arrival  in  France. 
Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  my  argument 
that  I  would  eliminate  all  conversational 
work  from  elementary  foreign  language 
study.  What  I  would  eliminate  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  phase  of  study.  And  I 
would  eliminate  that  emphasis  only  because 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of 
greater  and  more  truly  educational  pur¬ 
poses  of  language  study. 

Ill 

The  method  of  language  teaching  is  a 
subject  inseparable  from  that  of  the  purpose 
of  it.  There  has  been  much  dilation,  some 
of  it  surely  uncomprehended  even  by  those 
doing  the  dilating,  on  the  direct  method, 
the  natural  method,  the  w^astefulness  of  the 
deductive  method,  the  unpedagogicalness 
of  compromising  on  the  eclectic  method, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  spell.  I  will  agree  with  anybody 
that  a  child’s  work,  like  a  man’s  work,  should 
be  as  interesting  and  easy  as  is  consistent 
with  the  genuine  attainment  of  its  purpose. 
But  in  the  work  of  any  man  whose  work  is 
worth  mentioning,  there  are  difficulties, 
problems,  unappealing  tasks  that  must  be 
tackled  and  kept  at  with  fortitude  and 
persistence.  Of  the  student’s  work  likewise 
these  things  are  of  the  essence;  and  I  cannot 
agree  with  a  recent  and  popular  theory  that 
attractive,  dawdling  play,  answering  the 
whim  of  the  pupil,  should  supplant  real, 
hard  work  in  our  educational  system.  Yet 
both  teachers  and  critics  who  are  habitual 
faddists  on  the  subject  of  method  generally 
belong  to  one  of  two  classes.  Either  they 
are  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  a  speaking 
knowledge  is  the  one  purpose  of  language 
study,  or  else  they  are  enthusiasts  for  the 
“play”  theory  just  mentioned.  In  fact  I 
have  heard  teachers  and  parents  argue  that 
the  indirect  or  deductive  method  makes 
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the  pupil  work  too  hard:  makes  him  use  his 
memory,  his  discrimination,  his  will,  makes 
him  learn  to  deduce  accurately  and  quickly, 
and  makes  him  do  other  things  that  he  does 
not  elect  to  do,  since  there  is  musical 
comedy  in  town.  The  direct  method,  they 
contend,  eliminates  these  “evils.*’ 

Since  the  concepts  of  both  these  classes  of 
teachers  and  critics  seem  vicious;  then,  in 
consistency  with  the  purposes  aerein  set 
forth  as  seeming  desirable,  method  in  the 
art  of  language  teaching  becomes  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  but  of  the  teacher’s  individual¬ 
ity  and  personality.  It  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  method  in  a  technical  strain. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  good  points 
about  all  the  methods  that  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  that  all  of  then,  have  their 


faults.  A  teacher  with  personality  and 
enthusiasm  and  judgment,  and  a  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language,  can  choose  the  worthy 
factors  in  each  of  several  so-called  methods, 
and  supplementing  them  with  his  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  originality,  can  make  a  method 
which  is  chiefly  himself,  and  which  nobody 
can  imitate  or  criticize.  And  if  by  virtue 
of  that  method  the  study  of  the  foreign 
language  is  doing  for  the  pupil  the  things  I 
have  mentioned :  if  it  is  developing  his  ideals 
and  character,  broadening  and  deepening 
his  vision,  ripening  his  judgment,  and  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  translate  accurately  from  the 
foreign  language  into  English,  and  vice 
versa,  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  light  of 
educational  values,  is  the  foreign  language 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 


APPRENTICESHIP  OR  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS 

Louis  J.  Fish 


NO  ONE  will  deny  that,  apprenticeship 
at  one  time  was  benedcial.  Less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  the  future  Solon 
served  with  a  lawyer  inste.‘id  of  going  to  a 
law  school.  Not  many  years  before  that, 
the  physician  had  a  young  understudy  who 
one  day  would  practise  vrithout  attending 
medical  school.  The  estiblishment  of  law 
and  medical  schools  has  '.aken  the  place  of 
this  kind  of  apprentices]  lip.  A  movement 
is  now  afoot  to  combine  the  apprenticeship 
and  the  educational  systems.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  is  known  as  the  part-time  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  pa*t-time  schools  is  to 
determine  the  needs  of  lupils  and  to  make 
of  the  school  an  ally  in  preparing  and  placing 
pupils  in  vocations  for  which  the  schools 
provide  combined  study  and  practice.  It 
aims  to  develop  that  desirable  blend  of 
academic  study  and  income-producing  ex¬ 
perience.  The  student  is  employed  in  the 
calling  for  which  the  school  is  giving  prepara¬ 
tion  and  thus  he  raasters  his  vocation  as  he 
practises  it — his  schooling  thereby  having 


meaning  and  direction.  The  objectives  are 
better  citizenship  through  better  general 
education  and  occupational  eflficiency. 

When  schools  undertake  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  they  have  the  added  responsibility  of 
following  up  that  training  after  the  pupils 
have  left  school  and  are  no  longer  under 
school  control,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
training  is  functioning  satisfactorily.  This 
modern  application  of  education  to  practical 
life  contemplates  supervised  employment 
which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  run  the  race  of 
life  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Future 
vocational  training  will  demand  that  the 
schools  continue  to  exercise  supervision 
after  the  pupils  have  left  school  and  are  no 
longer  under  school  control. 

Our  schools  are  still  too  cloistral  in  charac¬ 
ter.  This  is  especially  so  in  vocational 
training,  where  they  attempt  to  train  pupils 
for  life’s  work  far  from  the  field  where  that 
training  will  function.  Under  part-time 
training  practice  of  the  occupation  in  a  real 
working  environment  and  instruction  will  be 
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coordinated.  In  this  way,  a  student  will  not 
necessarily  have  to  master  in  detail  all  his 
educational  equipment  before  starting  its 
application.  The  pupil  will  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  to  live  the  life  he  is  to  pursue  after 
leaving  school. 

At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  vocational 
contents  of  most  occupations  is  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  itself,  and  a  part-time  course  estab¬ 
lishes  that  reasonable  and  desirable  balance 
between  academic  instruction  and  the  exer¬ 
cise,  training,  and  responsibility  of  productive 
industry.  This  specific  training  makes  for 
the  immediate  application  of  instruction  to 
vocational  necessities.  It  gives  educational 
assistance  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.  The 
teacher  comes  in  contact  with  each  individ¬ 
ual  at  a  time  when  the  pupil  needs  vocational 
counseling — while  the  pupil  is  on  the  job. 
The  pupil  will  discover  before  he  leaves 
school  and  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
educationally,  that  “to  learn  more  is  to  earn 
more.”  Part-time  schooling  will  make  this 
clear  to  him,  and  he  will  arrive  at  an  in¬ 
telligent  decision  in  regard  to  his  vocation 
under  school  supervision. 

The  necessity  for  actual  practice  as  a  part 
of  the  training  is  apparent  to  those  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  modern  educational 
principles.  Vocational  education  must  be 
practical  and  theoretical.  There  is  a  labora¬ 
tory  accessible  and  that  is  the  occupation 
where  a  real  testing  of  theories  is  possible. 
The  theories  that  stand  the  test  should  be 
approved — others  discarded.  Industry  can¬ 
not  make  the  best  and  most  permanent 
achievement  with  an  actual  school  in  the 
industry  any  more  than  the  school  has  been 
able  to  succeed  with  the  plan  of  an  actual 
industry  in  the  school.  It  is  far  better  to 
adopt  the  program  of  part-time  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  part-time  in  the  school. 

In  years  gone  by,  it  was  very  generally 
granted  and  assumed  by  the  schoolmen 
and  the  public  that  instruction  was  the 
sacred  possession  of  the  schools  and  that  it 
should  be  free  from  outside  interference. 
Instruction  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
schoolmen;  but  the  employer  should  share 
in  the  training.  He  has  that  opportunity  in 


part-time  schooling,  and  he  should  avail 
himself  of  it  as  jealously  and  as  fully  as  does 
the  schoolman  of  his  instruction. 

The  future  successful  vocational  school 
must  have  definite  connections  with  industry 
and  commerce.  The  constant  contact  with 
the  occupational  world  which  part-time 
schooling  offers,  seems  to  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  tie  up  the  schools  with  the  actual 
occupational  world.  This  is  experience  by 
doing  things,  rather  than  knowledge  by 
hearing  words.  Part-time  courses  make 
those  words  real  by  means  of  experience — 
they  make  facts  real  by  relating  them  to  life. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  the  dovetailing  of 
theory  and  practice — the  linking  together 
of  schools  and  business  and  industrial 
establishments.  However,  the  problem  of 
tying  up  the  school  to  the  occupation  is  as 
complex  as  is  the  problem  of  vocational 
education  itself,  because  it  is  a  problem  of 
human  relationship. 

If  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  part-time 
vocational  courses  seem  many,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  the  surmounting  of  these  obsta¬ 
cles  is  correspondingly  enhanced.  The 
teacher  is  amply  repaid  for  any  effort  when 
boys  and  girls  are  seen  growing  from  day  to 
day  in  knowledge,  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control.  What  a  reward  for  a 
teacher  to  see  the  pupils  meeting  success¬ 
fully  the  competition,  not  of  their  fellow 
students  in  the  limited  and  closely  super¬ 
vised  school  activities,  but  of  men  and 
women  in  the  vast  spheres  of  industry  and 
commerce ! 

Part-time  and  cooperative  plans  furnish 
the  only  adequate  methods  of  guaranteeing 
the  achievement  of  satisfactory  results  in 
producing  more  competent  graduates.  By 
such  methods  only  can  the  pupil  be  criticised, 
improved,  and  encouraged  to  advancement 
while  under  training.  In  this  instance,  self- 
expression  is  self-rewarding,  and  no  part- 
time  training  is  complete  without  it.  The 
course  which  does  not  promote  self-expres¬ 
sion  is  repressing  a  vital  part  of  the  pupil’s 
complete  life.  The  pupil’s  attitude  can  be 
interpreted  by  the  skillful  teacher  and 
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proper  steps  be  taken  to  restrain  it,  if  harm¬ 
ful,  or  to  encourage  it,  if  beneficial. 

This  plan  renders  it  possible  to  measure 
practice  against  theory.  No  form  of  ap¬ 
plied  education  has  been  able  to  succeed 
without  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  testing 
the  beginner  in  the  practical  operations  of 
his  art,  and  of  criticising  and  correcting 
mistakes  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in 
purely  theoretical  training.  The  divergence 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
as  soon  as  measured  by  practical  application 
is  remedied  by  a  change  of  methods  or  by  an 
explanation  of  this  disagreement.  In  this 
re-adjustment,  schools  more  and  more  ap¬ 
proach  the  problems  of  industry  and  help  to 
solve  them. 

Part-time  courses  should  be  established  in 
large  numbers.  They  should  be  available  to 
boys  and  girls  who  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  participate  in  occupational  activities  while 
attending  school.  These  courses  may  be 
instrumental  in  keeping  in  school  pupils, 
who,  owing  to  a  highly  creditable  desire  to 
contribute  to  their  own  support,  would  other¬ 
wise  leave  school. 

Three  distinct  plans  are  now  in  use  in  the 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  are 
urged  to  go  into  establishments  after  school, 
Saturdays,  and  days  when  schools  are  not  in 
session.  A  second  plan  is  to  have  two  pu¬ 
pils  work  in  one  establishment — one  to  work 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  pupil  who  works  in  the  morning 
goes  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  vice 
versa.  The  third  plan  is  to  have  two  pupils 
hold  one  “job”  and  alternate  one  week  or 
longer  in  school  and  one  week  or  longer  in 
employment.  The  school  work  is  repeated 
alternate  weeks  or  periods. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  of  part- 
time  education  between  schools  and  em¬ 
ployment  is  found  in  the  mental  attitude  of 


the  two  cooperating  agencies.  The  spirit 
of  “give  and  take”  must  be  developed  so 
that  it  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  to  these  courses.  The  educators  will 
find  that  the  academic  instruction  is  some¬ 
times  disturbed  or  that  the  curriculum  re¬ 
quires  re-adjustment  because  part-time  edu¬ 
cation  requires  means  and  methods  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  employer  will  find  that  some 
of  this  work  is  long  ranged  and  will  bring 
results  only  at  a  future  time. 

The  educator  may  give  approval  to  cooper¬ 
ative  educational  principles;  but  see  therein 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties  against 
adoption,  because  of  wide  departure  from 
the  customs  and  practices  of  his  school 
organization.  The  old  plan  of  college  pre¬ 
paratory  high  school  course  closely  copied 
in  the  other  courses  is  not  adequate  to  take 
care  of  part-time  courses.  Fixed  college 
preparatory  standards  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  part-time  schools.  The  program 
must  be  flexible.  There  may  be  uniform 
methods  of  determining  general  standards 
to  guide  teachers  who  need  more  free¬ 
dom  than  customary  standards  permit. 
Some  changes  already  undertaken  are  work¬ 
ing  out  very  successfully  in  many  schools. 
Changes  which  involve  purely  school  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  made  by  enterprising  school¬ 
men. 

A  situation  like  this  is  normal  and  should 
not  be  discouraging.  It  has  been  duplicated 
often  where  progressiv^e  movements  have 
been  halted  by  the  difficulties  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  Granting  that  part-time  educa¬ 
tion  is  educationally  sound  and  economically 
desirable,  it  follows  that  the  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties  will  soon  be  overcome.  More  capable 
employers  will  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  venture.  There  are  many 
enterprising  school  men  who  desire  to  make 
the  experiment. 
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THE  BROADENING  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  SPECIALIZED 

EDUCATION 

George  Fullerton  Evans 


AN  EDUCATION  is  not  narrow  ac- 
cording  as  it  seems  narrow,  but  ac- 
-A  cording  as  it  proves  narrowing;  and 
an  education  that  seems  narrow  may  be,  if  it 
reveal  a  definite  purpose  and  an  ability  to 
sort  details  so  as  to  fit  them  into  that  pur¬ 
pose,  the  broadest  education.  When  Car¬ 
lyle  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  German 
philosophers,  he  simply  had  to  read  German. 
But  although  he  had  to  read  German,  all 
he  had  of  modern  foreign  language  was 
French.  So  he  exchanged  with  a  friend 
French  lessons  for  German,  and  in  six 
months  time  he  could  read  in  German  to 
suit  his  purpose. 

Now  the  ordinary  orthodox  educational 
view  of  a  specialty  is  that  it  is  narrowing; 
and  the  orthodox  American  method  of 
educating  a  man  toward  a  specialty  is  to 
encourage  him  to  put  off  his  specializing  as 
long  as  he  can.  Woodrow  Wilson,  while 
l)resident  of  Princeton,  in  speaking  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kai)pa  Society  of  Yale,  in 
about  the  year  1908,  gave  voice  to  this  usual 
objection  to  the  college  undergraduate’s 
shaping  his  course  on  his  future  profession, 
that  “it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  to 
think  inside  the  territory  of  his  own  inter¬ 
ests.”  Of  course  much  useless  debate  may 
turn  upon  the  definition  of  “interests,” 
but  there  is  much  warrant  for  a  case  that 
would  assume,  that,  provided  the  interest 
be  of  a  decent  sort,  it  is  just  the  territory 
where  we  might  expect  the  very  keenest 
thinking  of  a  young  man  to  be  done. 

We  have  no  right  to  presuppose  that  a 
young  man’s  interest  is  always  a  harmfully 
selfish  one,  and  while  it  is  claimed  that 
specialized  education  if  introduced  in,  say, 
the  man’s  third  college  year,  is  a  prostituting 
of  our  cultural  foundations  of  study,  it  may 


just  as  vigorously  be  asserted  that  this  need 
in  no  sense  be  the  case  and  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  allowing  our  young 
Americans  to  specialize  at  least  as  early  as 
they  are  allowed  to  specialize  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

The  present  habitually  late  deferring  of  a 
young  man’s  specializing,  in  our  American 
universities,  can  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  The  early  American  college  was 
nothing  more  that  a  sort  of  advanced  board¬ 
ing  academy.  The  early  courses  adminis¬ 
tered  were  such  as  suited  boys  from  the 
age  of  15  to  19.  Then,  when  our  colleges 
had  grown  to  be  considered  more  than 
boarding  schools,  they  took  on  deliberately 
a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  colleges  of  English 
universities, — those  finishing  schools  meant 
for  the  sons  of  the  leisured  gentleman.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  higher  education  in 
America  after  the  full  establishment  of  our 
colleges  was  avowedly  for  the  main  purpose 
of  training  up  ministers  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  the  learned  type,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  the  name  of  “culture”  the 
opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  wanted  to 
make  a  living  in  business  or  in  professions 
outside  of  the  ministry  and  the  law,  has 
been  greatly  lessened. 

The  “argufier”  for  orthodox  culture  will 
assert  the  need  for  broadening  study  before 
the  undertaking  of  a  specialty.  But  the 
incentive  to  become  broad  may  and  can 
most  wholesomely  and  profitably  come  from 
the  interest  within  a  specialty  to  know  as 
many  things  as  possible  which  will  condition 
the  further  success  of  the  specialty  already 
chosen.  A  cultural  education  widened  to 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  sprawl  is  pathetic 
and  to  be  avoided.  So  is  too  hasty  special¬ 
ization.  But  aimless  education  seems  to 
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me  just  one  step  more  mistaken  than  hasty 
specialization.  I’d  take  my  chances  with 
the  latter  class.  It  may  include,  to  be  sure, 
a  lot  of  second-rate  dentists  and  quack  doc¬ 
tors,  but  in  this  age  they  are  as  desirable  as 
the  idling  diletantes  that  befog  the  issues  of 
living  in  so  great  numbers  ail  around  us. 

The  cry  has  been  for  broad  culture,  until 
the  very  word  “culture  ”  is  in  danger  of  being 
broadened  into  meaning  only  vague  broad¬ 
ness,  or  a  sort  of  gentlemanly  slouchiness  of 
intellect  connoting  the  shiftlessness  of  the 
unoccupied  man.  The  clamor  against  early 
specialized  professional  training  forgets  that 
the  education  of  our  forefathers  was  primar¬ 
ily  for  just  that  thing.  Only  it  was  without 
our  wider  professional  advantages.  Then 
came  the  aping  of  that  education  with  which 
the  unoccupied  European  nobleman  filled 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  now  America  is 
awakening  a  bit  late  to  ask  herself  whether, 
after  all,  she  knows  what  she  is  educating 
her  young  men  and  women  for  at  all.  The 
point  is  worth  raising,  whether  America  may 
not  yet  find  for  herself,  however  blunder¬ 
ingly,  an  education  which  will  fit  her  es¬ 
pecially  and  in  her  own  way,  for  making 
the  best  of  herself  and  for  making  the  world 
somewhat  better. 

It  is  to  be  insisted  that  no  case  is  posited 
here  for  a  special  or  professional  training 
that  will  take  the  place  of  real  culture — 
rather  an  argument  is  made  that  a  course  of 
procedure  is  both  possible  and  practicable 
by  which,  utilizing  a  special  interest,  a  man 
may  keep  from  useless  “sprawling”  in  his 
process  of  education  and  end  by  being 
roundly  and  usefully  educated.  It  is  as 
wrong  to  sustitute,  “sprawling”  culture 
for  real  training  as  it  is  to  insist  that  our 
students  shall  be  trained  without  being 
educated. 

The  specialist,  in  short,  must  show  that  he 
is  educated  in  a  specialty  and  not  merely 
that  he  has  specialized  in  a  single  possible 
branch  of  education.  To  do  this  he  is  to 
have  a  special  purpose  which  is  so  steady 


that  it  can  help  him  to  discover  in  most 
things  that  come  to  his  notice  some  relation 
to  his  specialty. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  colleges  have 
too  deliberately  allowed  culture  of  the  mis¬ 
taken,  “sprawling”  variety  to  sprawl  un¬ 
checked.  If  they  have  not  championed  it, 
they  have  a  little  too  politely  allowed  it 
to  champion  itself.  Some  have  even  openly 
done  so.  A  former  president  of  Princeton, 
as  mentioned,  did  just  this  thing,  unless  I 
much  mistake  him.  Of  course,  you  can 
make  mistakes  in  specializing,  but  my  point 
is  that  we  have  made  most  of  our  mistakes  in 
the  other  direction,  and  that  specializing  is 
dangerous  only  as  it  is  dangerously  pursued, 
and  that  special  training  pursued  wisely 
and  not  shortsightedly  is  the  wisest  as 
well  as  the  most  practical  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  met  a  specialist  of  the  broader  sort  the 
other  day.  He  had  a  specialty  which  he 
had  followed  from  the  early  stages  of  his 
young  manhood.  But  he  was  vastly  in¬ 
terested  in  many  things — mostly  as  they 
somehow  related  to  his  specialty.  He  knew 
about  railroad  rates;  he  knew  about  stones; 
about  birds  and  flowers  and  how  to  contract 
for  building  a  house  in  a  way  that  would 
involve  him  in  the  least  risk  of  money.  He 
took  magazines,  and  could  run  an  automo¬ 
bile.  He  knew  much  prose  and  poetry; 
he  liked  people,  and  what  is  more,  people 
liked  him — people  of  all  sorts.  His  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  specialty  had  demanded  a 
development  of  interest  in  all  these  things. 
He  was  not  a  college  president.  He  was  not 
a  senator.  The  man  was  a  farmer. 

He  was,  to  be  sure,  the  right  kind  of 
farmer.  But  the  case  illustrates  the  point. 
— An  education  is  not  narrow  according  as 
it  seems  narrow,  but  according  as  it  proves 
narrowing;  and  an  education  that  seems 
narrow  may  be,  if  it  reveal  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  ability  to  sort  details  so  as  to  fit 
them  into  that  purpose,  the  broadest  educa¬ 
tion. 


EDITORIALS 


_  ,  In  the  excitement  and 

Doctor  Meikle-  j  u  i.  •  i.  c 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  debate  growing  out  or 

of  Faculty  Control  resignation  of  Pres- 

ident  Meiklejohn  of 
Amherst  College,  a  fundamental  suggestion 
of  his  seems  to  have  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.  This  is  the  plan  he  offers  for  the 
proper  constituency  and  functions  of  a  board 
for  college  control. 

The  controversy  over  the  Meiklejohn  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  very  complicated,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  should  have  been 
done  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  always 
much  easier  for  people  on  the  outside  to 
settle  a  matter  like  this  than  for  those  who 


have  to  bear  the  responsibility.  We  do  not 
know  the  trustees  and  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  they  acted,  for 
they  have  been  singularly  reticent  and  dis¬ 
creet  in  handling  the  case.  They  have  not 
chosen  to  retail  a  lot  of  personal  gossip, 
which  might  in  some  respects  have  re¬ 
flected  seriously  upon  the  President.  Nor 
have  they  bluntly  stated  that  they  were 
hiring  their  own  men  and  that  it  was  none 
of  the  public’s  business,  thus  producing  a 
universal  defense  for  a  man  from  those  orig¬ 
inally  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  him,  as 
the  trustees  of  a  well-known  university 
succeeded  in  doing  some  years  ago.  They 
seem  to  have  anticipated  fully  how  censur¬ 
able  and  serious  it  would  be  to  terminate  the 


administrative  career  of  a  brilliant  and  at¬ 


tractive  thinker,  who  had  given  the  best 
decade  of  his  life  to  a  project  that  they  had 
once  sanctioned,  and  they  were  exceedingly 
hesitant  and  deliberate  in  their  action. 
They  had,  however,  been  under  constant  fire 
for  at  least  five  years  from  alumni,  parents, 
supporters  of  the  college,  educational  public, 
and,  above  all,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
yielded  only  when  they  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  very  existence  of  the  college 
was  in  jeopardy. 

Perhaps  they  were  wrong.  Possibly  there 
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was  a  more  satisfactory  solution,  but  our 
query  is  as  to  who  would  have  been  better 
qualified  to  find  it.  President  Meiklejohn 
holds  that  the  faculty  could  have  done  so 
and  that  this  body  should  in  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning  constitute  the  board  of 
control.  He  believes  that  there  is  no  place 
in  educational  administration  for  a  board  of 
trustees.  In  support  of  this  he  cites  the 
practice  of  the  English  universities.  Yet, 
rather  inconsistently,  in  the  same  address — 
on  the  whole,  a  frank  and  judicial  effort — he 
lays  the  blame  for  much  of  the  opposition  to 
his  policies  upon  the  vested  interests  and 
special  privileges  represented  by  the  faculty, 
as  indeed  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  “The  faculty,”  he 
says,  “find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  and  they  find  it  exceedingly 
objectionable  to  have  any  one  else  do  it  for 
them.” 

In  this,  speaking  generally  of  many  fa¬ 
culties,  our  experience  tallies  somewhat  with 
his.  Any  one  who  has  served  on  committees 
of  any  of  the  older  faculties  has  come  to  feel 
that  often  more  time  is  spent  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  trying  to  find  reasons  why  a  new 
educational  proposal  or  reform  will  not  work 
than  in  endeavoring  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
Certainly  it  is  this  very  policy  of  faculty  con¬ 
trol  that  has  kept  the  curriculum  and  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  so 
unprogressive  and  medieval  a  state,  until  a 
mild  awakening  was  occasioned  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  war.  And,  similarly,  a  well- 
meaning  attempt  to  vest  all  control  in  the 
hands  of  faculty  committees  at  one  of  our 
great  Western  universities  has  recently  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  arbitrariness  and  confusion  in 
the  administration  as  to  cause  the  downfall 
of  the  president  who  permitted  it. 

W’e  hear  much  of  the  autocracy  of  college 
presidents  and  college  boards.  These  are 
undoubtedly  real  perils,  but  they  seem  to  us 
at  present  somewhat  less  subtle  and  injurious 
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than  the  far-reaching  and  deadening  effect 
of  professorial  narrowness  and  departmental 
autonomy.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  oflSce 
of  head  of  department  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  a  more  democratic  chairmanship, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  all  pro¬ 
fessors  will  make  a  real  study  of  educational 
principles,  college  policies,  and  the  science  of 
administration.  But  we  are  now  far  from 
that  stage  of  development,  and,  when  the 
time  arrives,  it  seems  likely  that  the  need 
will  still  be  felt  in  sound  administration  for  a 
separate  lay  board  of  control.  Education 
is  a  function  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  involves  a  consideration  of  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  public. 
If  the  same  officials  should  serve  both  for  in¬ 
struction  and  control,  the  interest  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  a  very  important  social  group,  rep¬ 
resenting  quite  different  ideas  and  forces, 
would  be  lacking,  and  education  would  be 
correspondingly  inbred,  narrow  visioned, 
and  ineffective. 

It  may  well  have  been  from  such  a  point 
of  view  that  the  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  wrote 
their  report  three  years  ago.  After  a  pro¬ 
longed  study  they  held  that  faculties  should 
advise  in  the  determination  of  university 
policies,  the  choice  of  administrative  officers, 
the  selection  and  dismissal  of  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  budget,  but 
they  recognized  quite  as  clearly  that  a  board 
of  trustees  should  be  the  representatives  of 
the  public  and  remain  the  official  source  of 
legal  control.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  at 
present  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  Cooperation  and  participation,  for 
the  sake  of  breadth  of  view  and  efficiency, 
seem  to  be  needed,  rather  than  monopoly 
and  absolutism  on  either  side.  A  board  of 
trustees  should  not,  of  course,  undertake  to 
outline  courses  or  supervise  the  details  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  faculty 
should  counsel,  but  not  control,  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  policies,  new  undertakings, 
expenditures,  and  personnel. 

Of  course  the  principles  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  are  not  absolutely  fixed  and 


settled.  We  can  not  regard  them  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  While  we 
have  exceedingly  little  faith  in  a  faculty 
board  of  trustees  and  feel  that  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  would  be  doomed  to  failure,  we  wish  to 
be  open-minded  about  the  matter  and  would 
cheerfully  admit  the  break-down  of  our 
theory  and  experience,  if  the  contrary  could 
be  established.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
not  unwilling  to  see  the  experiment  of  faculty 
control  that  has  recently  been  proposed  by 
a  group  of  professors,  as  well  as  by  Doc¬ 
tor  Meiklejohn,  adequately  tried  out  some¬ 
where  on  a  small  scale.  If  confined  to  a 
single  new  university,  it  would  probably 
not  work  much  havoc.  It  may  be  that  such 
an  institution  could  be  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  its  possibilities  under 
Doctor  Meiklejohn  as  president.  But  his 
practice  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  con- 
sideralde  change,  for  one  of  the  complaints 
which  seem  to  have  been  fully  substantiated 
was  that  he  constantly  interfered  with 
courses  and  personnel  without  consulting  the 
professors  concerned.  Experiment  or  re¬ 
form  in  college  administration,  as  in  other 
matters,  begins  at  home. 


A  Labor  Program 
of  Education 


The  educational  plat¬ 
form  recently  con¬ 
structed  at  Plattsburg 
by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
is  close  to  the  ideal.  As  a  whole  it  will  ap¬ 
peal  strongly  to  educational  theorists,  and, 
while  much  can  not  be  put  into  effect  at 
once,  most  of  the  proposals  should  eventually 
enlist  the  support  of  all  school  authorities 
who  wish  to  see  education  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended. 

At  first  blush  it  may  seem  strange  that  a 
body  of  workers,  whose  life  calls  them  in  such 
a  different  direction,  should  be  among  the 
leaders  in  offering  a  progressive  program  of 
education.  But  this  attitude  is  in  keeping 
with  history  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Labor  and  public  education  have 
ever  advanced  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Their 
interests  are  inextricably  connected.  As 
the  franchise  has  been  extended  and  the  lot 
of  the  worker  has  been  improved,  he  has 
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felt  more  and  more  the  value  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  training  and  has  sought  to 
secure  free  and  efficient  education  for  his 
children.  As  a  group  laboring  men  have 
naturally  been  sturdy  supporters  of  public 
education,  and  trade  unions  have  from  the 
beginning  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  substantial  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  national  system.  And  this  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves  has 
been  endorsed  and  supplemented  by  all 
others  possessed  of  sufficient  foresight  to 
realize  what  perils  would  arise  in  case  the 
electorate  were  left  without  education. 

Hence,  for  example,  in  England  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  early  in  its  existence  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  “national  system  of  education 
under  popular  control,  free  and  secular,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university.”  On 
the  other  hand,  as  suffrage  was  granted  to 
grou})s  of  workers  that  had  never  before 
j)ossessed  it,  it  became  patent  to  all  that  the 
nation  must  develop  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  more  and  more,  until  they  should 
at  last  be  universal.  Thus  the  first  national 
grant  for  common  schools,  made  in  1833, 
was  the  direct  outgrowlh  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  the  preceding  year,  w’hich  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  suffrage,  while  the  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  in  1868  led  to  the 
Educational  Act  of  1870,  which  formed  the 
magna  charia  of  public  education  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Upon  this  latter  occasion  Robert 
Lowe  exhorted  his  fellow  liberals:  “Let  us 
now  educate  our  new  masters.”  Those 
memorable  words  became  the  slogan  for 
preparing  millions  of  the  masses  for  new 
responsibilities  and  authority  in  i)ublic 
affairs  which  have  since  been  placed  in  their 
hands. 

Unlike  the  Mother  Country,  the  United 
States  has  never  had  to  pass  through  the 
throes  of  a  struggle  to  obtain  universal 
suffrage — at  least  as  far  as  men  are  con¬ 
cerned — but  it  was  the  agitation  started  by 
labor  unions  that  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  establishment  of  public  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  in  American  cities.  As 
early  as  1829  a  meeting  of  laboring  men  in 
New  York  demanded  a  national  organization 


of  education,  affording  “an  enlightened, 
practical,  and  systematic  course  of  in¬ 
struction,”  and  in  the  following  year  similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  workers  of  Boston. 
Consequently,  an  important  part  came  to  be 
played  in  the  establishment  of  a  city  board 
of  education  in  New  York  (1842)  by  the 
campaign  of  trade  unions.  Likewise, 
through  a  similar  agitation,  public  boards 
w^ere  established  in  other  large  cities.  And 
ever  since  the  unions  have  shown  a  genuine 
desire  to  abolish  illiteracy,  make  schooling 
universal,  and  secure  liberal  support  for 
education. 

The  workers  have  not  ceased  their  efforts 
with  the  foundation  of  a  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  but  have  continually  striven  to  improve 
it  and  render  it  more  effective.  They  have 
generally  recognized  that  free  schools  are  of 
little  service,  if  the  children  are  not  required 
to  attend  them  for  a  reasonable  period,  or 
are  deprived  of  their  birthright  through  child 
labor,  truancy,  sickness,  or  hunger,  or 
through  w  ant  of  text-books  or  proper  clothes. 
Hence  the  various  federations  of  workers 
have  persistently  contended  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  year  of  ten  months,  compulsory 
academic  education  until  fourteen  and  pre- 
vocational  training  until  sixteen,  a  system  of 
kindergartens,  free  books,  medical  inspec¬ 
tion,  health  education,  physical  training, 
playgrounds,  hot  lunches,  and  vacation 
camps,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
demanded  that  food  and  clothing  or  support 
of  incapacitated  parents  be  furnished,  where 
the  child  could  not  otherwise  go  to  school. 
That  the  most  may  be  made  of  school  w'ork, 
they  have  likewise  insisted  upon  “a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  size  of  classes  and  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  departmental  recitations  to  twenty 
periods  in  major  subjects  with  a  maximum 
pupil  load  of  seven  hundred.”  And  they 
have  also  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
adequate  salaries  and  tenure  of  position  for 
teachers  during  efficiency,  the  financial  in¬ 
dependence  of  school  boards,  and  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  politics  from  education. 

All  these  and  many  other  detailed  reforms 
constitute  planks  in  the  New  York  Federa- 
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tion’s  platform.  For  the  most  part  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  seem  to  be  in  accord  with 
sound  pedagogy,  educational  insight,  and 
breadth  of  vision.  We  greatly  regret, 
therefore,  that  such  logical  and  sensible  de¬ 
mands  should  be  marred  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  out-of-date  recommendation  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Federation  of  Teachers. 
We  had  supposed  that  the  inconsistency  of 
this  position  had  become  evident  to  all. 
There  is  no  reason  why  teachers  should  not 
form  a  union  of  their  own,  or  why  an  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  should  not  join  a  labor  union, 
if  he  wishes,  but  there  is  every  reason  in  the 
world  why  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  rep¬ 
resenting  every  class  of  society,  teaching  the 
children  of  all  the  people,  and  paid  by  all, 
should  not  as  a  group  affiliate  themselves 
with  a  labor  organization.  This  sort  of  en¬ 
tangling  alliance  is  quite  as  inconsistent  as 
an  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  other  poli¬ 
tical  or  religious  body,  and  in  all  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  five  years  we  can  remember  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  that  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented.  The  issue  has  always  been  evaded 
by  the  advocates  of  affiliation.  We  are  glad 
to  note,  however,  that  the  Federation  of 
Labor  has  not  followed  that  even  greater  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  Teachers’  Federation,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  teachers  be  made  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  be  permitted  to 
elect  their  own  superintendents.  The  work¬ 
ers  are  clear  headed  enough  to  see  that 
participation  and  counsel,  rather  than  dom¬ 
ination  and  confusion  of  function,  are  the 
objects  to  be  desired. 


What  Will  the  Pres¬ 
ident  Do  with  the 
Educational  Bill? 


The  new  President  of 
the  United  States 
has  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  his  predecessor,  and,  now  that  the 
period  of  mourning  has  elapsed,  educators 
have  begun  to  speculate  as  to  his  intentions 
with  reference  to  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill. 
In  this  matter  it  might  be  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  the  real  sentiments  of  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  various  people  gained  very  different 


ideas  from  their  interviews  with  him.  His 
well-known  kindliness  and  unwillingness  to 
discourage  any  one  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
tune  the  expression  of  his  views  to  the 
particular  delegation  he  was  receiving. 

Until  the  last,  however,  Harding  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  a  Department  of  Welfare.  This 
notion  is  believed  to  have  been  a  fabri¬ 
cation  of  Brigadier  General  Sawyer,  and 
was  to  include  the  four  divisions  of  Public 
Health,  Social  Welfare,  Veteran  Service,  and 
Education.  In  this  combination  the  fourth 
division  was  merely  a  nominal  concession 
to  the  claims  of  the  educators,  and  in  such 
a  melange  the  interests  of  education  were 
almost  certain  to  be  “lost  to  sight,  to 
memory  dear.”  This  proposal  was  eventu¬ 
ally  embodied  in  the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill,  and 
while,  later  on.  Education  was  stressed  by 
being  coordinated  with  Welfare  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  first  place,  the  original  idea 
seems  never  to  have  faded  entirely  from  view. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  pre¬ 
sented,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  report  providing  for  a  Department 
of  Education  and  Welfare  with  a  secretary 
in  the  Cabinet,  but,  while  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  furnished  an  orderly  grouping  of  the 
old  boards  and  bureaus  on  education  and  re¬ 
search,  the  new  combination  still  contained 
the  Veteran  Service  and  other  features  of 
the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill,  and  no  subsidies  were 
provided. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  marks  a  great 
advance  and  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the 
contentions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill  than  anything  else  yet  pre¬ 
sented.  With  little  amendment,  it  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  standard  about  which  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  has  rallied.  The  veteran 
relief  would  better  be  assigned  to  the  War 
or  the  Interior  Department,  and  this  might 
easily  be  accomplished.  The  number  of 
educational  divisions,  too,  might  be  in¬ 
creased  to  advantage,  but  little  further 
modification  is  needed.  The  reorganiza- 
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tion  and  unification  of  the  educational 
elements,  which  have  been  so  desired  and 
sought  by  educators,  would  be  effected. 
The  provision  for  an  investigational  body, 
rather  than  for  a  national  administration  of 
education  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Towner-Sterling  sponsors  since  none  of  them 
desired  to  have  the  federal  government  su¬ 
persede  the  states  in  the  control  of  education. 
The  interests  of  education  would  be  in¬ 
vested  with  due  dignity,  and,  although  no 
specific  appropriations  are  made,  a  cabinet 
oflBce  of  such  administrative  dimensions 
would  surely  command  respect  and  influ¬ 
ence  with  Congress.  In  some  respects,  too, 
conditions  have  changed  since  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  old  Smith-Towner  Bill,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  certain 
subsidies. 


If  President  Coolidge  wishes  to  follow  the 
policies  of  his  predecessor,  he  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  guided  by  this  report  which 
Harding  approved.  Moreover,  with  his 
cautious  temperament,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  approach  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill 
any  more  closely.  If  we  educators  are 
wise,  we  shall  not  be  too  insistent  in  our 
demands.  If  our  objects  are  substan¬ 
tially  accomplished,  the  exact  method  and 
phraseology  by  which  this  is  achieved  are 
of  secondary  importance.  If  the  President 
recognizes  that  education  is  worthy  of  a 
cabinet  position,  and  is  ready  to  urge  a 
rational  unification  of  educational  agencies, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  undertake  to 
build  upon  this  reorganization  as  a  basis, 
rather  than  to  stand  out  for  a  specific  set  of 
subsidies  and  methods  of  distribution? 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

By  Presidential  proclamation  on  September  26,  1923,  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  November  18,  1923,  is  designated  National  Education  Week,  and 
the  President  urges  its  observance  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  recommended  that  “  the  state  and  local  authorities  cooperate  with 
the  civic  and  religious  bodies  to  secure  its  most  general  and  helpful  observ¬ 
ance,  for  the  purpose  of  more  liberally  supporting  and  more  effectively 
improving  the  educational  facilities  of  our  country.” 


NEWS  NOTES 


Conferences  on  school  health  supervision 
were  called  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
The  American  Public  Health  Association  at 
Boston,  October  9,  and  with  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Child  Health  Association  at 
Detroit,  on  October  16.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  followed  for  several  years,  the  con¬ 
ferences  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  preceding 
a  program  of  brief  addresses  and  general 
discussion  from  the  floor. 

The  program  for  the  Boston  conference 
included  the  following  speakers:  John  Sund- 
wall,  M.  D.,  Director,  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  University  of 
Michigan,  “The  Training  of  the  School 
Health  Supervisor”; and  Hugh  Grant  Rowell, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
“The  Adolescent  Child  in  Industry.”  Doc¬ 
tor  Rowell  was  formerly  Director  of  Health 
and  Hygiene  in  the  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
schools  and  his  address  covered  the  results  of 
a  nutrition  study  of  a  group  of  children  in 
New  Bedford  made  under  a  grant  from  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  Research  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  led  by  C.  E.  Turner,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Public  Health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
Merril  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Director,  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene,  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

The  speakers  at  the  Detroit  conference 
were  Frances  Sage  Bradley,  M.  D.,  Director, 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Arkansas  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  “Some  Phases  of  the 
Rural  Problem  in  School  Health  Work”;  and 
Arnold  Gesell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Yale  University,  “School  Health 
Work  and  the  Public  School  System.”  The 
discussion  was  led  by  William  De  Kleine, 
M.  D.,  Health  OflBcer,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 


The  University  of  Cambridge  has  con¬ 


ferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  upon  Dr.  William  Henry  Welch, 
director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  school  administration  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  Doctor  Morrison 
was  formerly  director  of  educational  mea¬ 
surements  for  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 


Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Russian  jurist,  now 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
declared  before  the  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Williamstown,  that  “the  whole  school 
system  of  Russia  is  disorganized.”  He 
stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  was  as  incompatible  with  proper 
schools  and  effective  self-government  as  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  will,  on  December  6,  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy,  for  many  years  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  universities  and  scientific 
associations  will  attend  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joseph  Leidy 
Memorial  Medal,  to  be  awarded  for  preemin¬ 
ent  contributions  to  the  biological  sciences. 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Baker,  principal  of  the  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Normal  School, 
succeeded  Dr.  Carroll  G.  Pearse  as  president 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Supreme  Knight  James  A.  Flaherty,  at 
the  international  convention  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  held  at  Montreal  advocated 
the  extension  of  the  national  correspon¬ 
dence  school  of  the  organization  into  a 
“mail  system  university.” 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Underwood,  of  Gainesville, 
Ohio,  succeeded  Miss  Anna  Wilson  as  su¬ 
perintendent  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Clyde  P.  Wells,  supervising  principal 
at  Walton,  New  York.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Batavia.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Ladd,  for  a  number  of  years  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Batavia,  committed  suicide,  following 
a  local  controversy  terminating  in  a  school 
strike.  The  unfortunate  situation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  schools,  led  the  Geneseo 
County  Schoolmasters  Club  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  widespread  tendency  of  to-day 
to  ignore  law,  order,  and  constituted  author¬ 
ity,  as  evidenced  by  the  school  strike. 


Mr.  Walter  R.  Pate,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Alliance,  Nebraska,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  A.  L.  Caniness  as  president  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Peru. 


In  order  to  enter  the  practice  of  law.  Dr. 
Ernest  J.  Lickley,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  in 
January,  1924. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Diemer,  principal  of  the 
Kumpf  School  at  Kansas  City,  and  for 
seven  years  superintendent  at  Excelsior 
Springs,  Missouri,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Kansas 
City. 


Mr.  Frank  L.  Crone  has  been  appointed 
director  of  education  for  Peru.  Mr.  Crone 
was  a  member  of  the  American  educational 
commission  to  Peru  in  1920. 


Principal  Herman  H.  Brase  of  the  Long- 
meadow,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Lowell 
Normal  School,  and  will  give  courses  in 
methods  and  principles  of  education. 


Superintendent  Albert  H.  Hill  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  new  dean  of  women  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  be  Miss  Maria  Leonard  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  the  past  eleven 
years  dean  of  women  at  Coe  College. 


A  Bureau  of  Educational  Counsel  will  be 
maintained  this  year  in  the  LaSalle-Peru 
Township  High  School,  at  LaSalle,  Illinois. 
The  bureau  will  give  the  pupils  general  and 
individual  intelligence,  character,  and  oc¬ 
cupation  tests,  so  that  they  may  be  guided 
in  selecting  courses,  careers,  and  vocations. 
The  cases  of  “  difficult  ”  pupils  will  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  helping  them  to  develop  and 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  places  in  the 
school  and  community. 


The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  August.  In  founding 
this  institution  in  1873,  Dr.  Louis  J.  R. 
Agassiz  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  biol¬ 
ogy.  It  was  the  first  biological  institution 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  Professor 
Agassiz  substituted  for  text-books  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  living  material  to  be  studied. 
Among  those  who  recalled  the  early  workers 
of  the  Laboratory  was  Professor  Edward  Syl¬ 
vester  Morse  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  now 
past  eighty-six  years  of  age,  but  still  keenly 
interested  in  the  work.  Edward  G.  Conklin, 
professor  of  biology  at  Princeton,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  stressed  the  fact  that  the  institution 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  cooperation, 
with  all  research  work  done  in  the  open  as  a 
contribution  to  human  knowledge  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  individual. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  the  business  managers  and 
treasurers  of  about  twenty  universities  and 
colleges  met  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  a  conference  extending  from  August  15 
to  31.  The  conference  took  the  form  of 
a  round-table  discussion. 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is  con¬ 
sidering  numerous  candidates  for  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  schools.  Dr.  Peter  A. 
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Mortenson  intends  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  December  17,  1923. 


An  issue  of  $15,000,000  in  corporate  stock 
to' build  schools  has  been  authorized  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


A  conference  of  Grange  lecturers  of  the 
New  England  states  was  held  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  in 
August.  Nearly  a  thousand  persons  were 
in  attendance. 


Section  Q  (Education)  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  hold  its  regular  annual  meeting  at 
Cincinnati,  December  27—30,  1923.  Af¬ 
filiated  as  it  is  with  the  associated  scientific 
organizations  of  the  country.  Section  Q  is 
of  importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
scientific  study  of  education. 


The  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  has  given  $500,000  to 
found  an  American  Prize  for  $25,000.  This 
will  be  awarded  to  the  chemist  of  either 
sex  who,  during  a  period  to  be  later  deter¬ 
mined,  makes  the  most  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  chemistry. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Yale 
University  extension  courses  in  academic 
subjects  will  be  offered  this  year  to  public 
school  teachers,  principals,  and  superinten¬ 
dents.  These  courses,  which  will  include 
English,  History,  Social  Science,  and  French, 
will  all  be  given  by  regular  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  departments  represented, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  Trustees  and  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  announce  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  College  of  Education  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  William  S.  Taylor  as 
Dean.  The  new  college  which  is  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Department  of  Education 
began  its  sessions  September  17,  1923. 


Doctor  Camoesas,  minister  of  education 
of  the  Republic  of  Portugal,  has  submitted  a 
program  for  educational  expansion  in  his 
country,  which  includes  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  vocational  training  and  the 
encouragement  of  pupils  to  seek  vocational 
training.  The  proposition  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  more  or  less  political. 
The  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  vocational 
training  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  believe  the  expense 
would  be  too  great  and  those  who  fear  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  danger  to  class  distinction  as  it 
exists  among  the  people  of  Portugal. 


Beginning  October  5  in  Chicago,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  novelist,  Johan  Bojer,  author  of 
The  Great  Hunger  and  The  Last  Viking, 
will  deliver  a  series  of  thirty  lectures  in 
America.  He  will  talk  on  “New  Tenden¬ 
cies  in  Norwegian  Literature,”  Norwegian 
folk  tales,  and  the  Lofoten  fisheries.  He 
has  been  invited  to  attend  the  conference 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  Leif  Erikson 
Day  to  honor  the  first  European  who  landed 
on  the  North  American  continent. 


Now  that  Rudyard  Kipling  has  completed 
the  stupendous  task  of  love  which  he  set  him¬ 
self,  The  Irish  Guards  in  the  Great  War, 
he  will  publish  a  new  book,  the  first  in  four 
years.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  ex¬ 
pect  to  bring  it  out  in  the  late  fall  under 
the  title.  Land  and  Sea  Tales  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  As  a  preface,  Mr.  Kipling  has 
written  a  poem  especially  for  this  book. 
Among  the  titles  vivid  with  suggestion  of 
adventure,  will  be:  “The  Junk  and  the 
Dhow,”  “An  Unqualified  Pilot,”  “Prologue 
to  the  Master  Cook’s  Tale,”  “The  Burning 
of  the  Sarah  Sands*'  and  the  “The  Bold 
’Prentice.” 


The  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  recently  published 
“Gifts  for  Children’s  Book-Shelves,”  a  list 
of  books  for  children  of  various  ages  compiled 
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by  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  It  lists  the  good  books  which 
children  actually  like,  not  those  they  ought 
to  like. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  staff  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  within  the  past  few 
months  by  the  addition  of  seven  specialists 
and  ten  clerks.  With  this  addition  to  an 
already  competent  staff  of  specialists  and 
clerks  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  better 
prepared  than  before  to  serve  the  school 
people  of  the  country. 


“The  story  of  a  motor  truck”  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  extensive  series  of  industrial 
motion-picture  films  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  This  3-reel  film,  which 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  cooperation  with  the  General 
Motor  Truck  Company,  tells  the  complete 
story  of  the  many  interesting  and  spectacular 
operations  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
this  important  vehicle  of  transportation. 
Copies  of  this  film,  desired  for  exhibition  by 
educational  and  civic  agencies,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Freshman  class  entering  Bucknell 
this  fall  numbered  over  three  hundred.  A 
campaign  is  on  for  an  increase  of  one  million 
dollars  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  was  recently  the  beneficiary  of  a  gift 
from  Dr.  James  S.  Swartz,  former  treasurer 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  of 
a  600-acre  tract  of  land  situated  along  the 
Potomac  River  between  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 


An  embarrassing  situation  arose  in  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  when  a  young  negro  woman, 
who  had  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
was  reached  on  the  eligible  list  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  competent  teacher 
and  there  was  no  desire  to  discriminate 
against  her.  Her  appointment,  however, 
led  to  the  circulation  of  petitions  signed  by 


about  fifteen  hundred  parents,  requesting 
that  she  should  not  be  placed  in  charge  of 
white  children.  Before  the  petition  could 
be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
Supervising  Principal  William  A.  Smith 
satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  by  ar¬ 
ranging  with  the  young  negress  to  take 
charge  of  a  class  of  backward  negro  pupils. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  has  announced 
that  she  is  anxious  to  emphasize  during 
the  year  four  questions  which  she  considers 
vital  to  the  teaching  body.  These  are:  the 
classroom  teaching  problems,  the  rural 
teaching  problems,  the  problem  of  retire¬ 
ment  allowances,  and  the  problem  of  tenure. 
Miss  Jones  proposes  to  organize  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  on  each  of  these  problems 
and  to  include  in  the  membership  leaders 
and  representatives  from  the  classes  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  each.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of 
questionnaires  and  conferences  to  get  in 
confidential  form  the  honest  opinion  of  the 
field  at  large  to  the  end  that  the  committees 
may  be  able  to  do  constructive  work. 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lynn  H.  Harris  as 
President,  to  succeed  Rev.  James  M.  Tho- 
burn,  who  resigned  some  months  ago.  Doc¬ 
tor  Harris  has  been  head  of  the  English 
department  at  Franklin  College,  Indiana. 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  New  York 
City  has  a  larger  enrollment  than  the  com¬ 
bined  high  schools  of  the  city  had  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  On  June  30,  the  registration 
at  DeWitt  Clinton  was  8,681  and  while  the 
figures  for  the  current  year  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  pupils 
will  be  increased. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  has  been  made  in 
Michigan  to  re-initiate  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  petitions  were  signed  by 
55,945  and  fell  short  of  the  58,367  names 
required. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  city  auditor,  the  school  board 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  approved  increases 
of  $180  a  year  to  women  teachers  in  the 
high  school  and  $192  to  elementary  teachers. 
The  board  also  raised  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  from  $6,000  to  $7,500  a  year. 


The  American  Chemical  Society  held  its 
sixty-sixth  meeting  at  Milwaukee,  the  week 
of  September  9,  with  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presiding. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the 
discarding  of  the  metric  system  of  measure¬ 
ments  by  certain  bureaux  of  the  United 
States  government  was  a  retrograde  step. 
The  committee  on  chemical  education 
presented  its  report  of  the  year’s  survey 
conducted  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Neil  E.  Gordon  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  The  report 
stated  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  effort 
in  teaching  chemistry,  due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  correlation  of  high  school  and  college 
chemistry  and  advocated  a  uniform  national 
plan  to  correct  this.  The  committee  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  objectives  as  being 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem; 

1.  To  encourage  the  teaching  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  the  high  school. 

2.  To  have  such  a  course  given  in  high 
school  that  it  would  answer  for  students  who 
go  to  college  as  well  as  for  students  who  do 
not  go  to  college. 

3.  To  outline  a  minimum  high  school 
chemistry  course,  taking  into  account  both 
content  and  method. 

4.  To  have  colleges  recognize  high  school 
chemistry  at  least  to  the  degree  of  having 
a  different  course  for  those  students  who 
have  had  the  said  outlined  high  school 
course. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  situation  could  be  expected  until 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  take  up 
the  task  of  supplying  well-trained  teachers 
of  chemistry. 

As  essay  contest  will  be  conducted  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society  to  promote 


greater  interest  among  high  school  students 
in  the  study  of  chemistry.  The  prizes  total 
$80,000  and  include  cash  prizes  of  $10,000 
and  scholarships  of  $20,000,  and  donations 
of  books  worth  $50,000  to  high  school 
libraries. 


The  Japan  Society  of  Boston  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  movement  to  enable  Japanese 
students  in  the  schools  of  this  country  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work  this  year,  notwithstanding 
the  distressing  conditions  in  Japan.  Many 
of  these  students  are  dependent  upon  funds 
from  their  parents,  whose  homes  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  recent  earthquakes  and 
fires.  The  failure  to  continue  the  sending 
of  remittances  from  Japan  would  have  left 
these  students  stranded  in  America.  The 
money  raised  to  enable  these  students  to 
continue  their  education  will  become  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  goodwill,  as  the 
students  do  not  care  to  accept  charity  and 
have  pledged  themselves  to  return  the 
money  advanced  so  that  scholarships  may 
be  established  for  the  children  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  twenty-third  summer  session  of 
Columbia  University  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Nearly  thirteen  thousand  students 
were  in  attendance.  Plans  for  next  year 
are  already  under  way  and  provide  for  work 
along  many  new  lines. 


The  board  of  education  of  Pomona, 
California,  has  adopted  a  new  salary  sche¬ 
dule  calling  for  a  payroll  between  $250,000 
and  $275,000.  The  schedule  provides  for 
thirty-nine  teachers  in  the  high  school  and 
junior  college  at  a  sum  of  $93,600;  thirty- 
three  teachers  in  two  junior  high  schools  at 
a  maximum  of  $1,900  each  or  a  total  of 
$62,700;  fifty  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  a  maximum  of  $1,600  or  a  total  of 
$24,000;  and  six  kindergarten  directors  and 
ten  assistants  at  a  total  of  $10,800. 


Prof.  Charles  Burckhalter,  director  of  the 
Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland,  California, 
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for  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  after  a  collapse  caused  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  fighting  the  forest  fires  that 
threatened  the  observatory.  He  was  an 
expert  in  seismology  and  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  to  earthquake  reports,  and 
had  taken  part  in  eclipse  expeditions  to 
Japan,  India,  California,  and  Georgia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association,  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Seismological  Society  of 
America. 

A  tract  of  land  comprising  nine  hundred 
acres  in  Fayette  County  and  valued  at 
$150,000  has  been  given  to  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  by  Charles  Persinger  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House,  Ohio. 


The  winter  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Febru¬ 
ary  24-28,  1924.  Secretary  S.  D.  Shank- 
land  announces  that  registration  and  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  He 
also  states  that  the  1924  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  will  deal  with  the  curriculum 
and  will  include  a  general  analysis  of  current 
school  curriculum  practice. 


Yale  has  for  the  present  solved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  enrollment,  which  has  been  so  vital 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  since 
the  tremendous  increase  in  applicants  for 
admission  following  the  war,  by  limiting 
the  Freshman  class  to  850  students.  This 
limitation  confirms  the  decision  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  receive  no  more  entering  students 
than  it  can  properly  care  for. 


The  fifty-ninth  Convocation  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at 
the  State  Education  Building,  Albany, 
October  18  and  19.  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  addressed  the  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  interesting  event  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  session  was  the  conferring  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
The  Honorable  John  Bassett  Moore,  Judge 


of  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  The  Hague.  There  are  but  nine 
living  men  holding  this  honorary  degree 
of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  program  covered  vital  problems  in 
present-day  education.  The  first  session 
comprised  an  address  on  “  Preparation  of  the 
College  Instructor  for  His  Job”  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  followed  by  a  discussion  led  by 
President  Rush  Rhees  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Marsh,  Head¬ 
master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Garden  City; 
and  an  address  on  “Limitation  of  Numbers 
Entering  College,”  by  Dean  Herbert  E. 
Hawkes,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  a  discussion  led  by  Chancellor 
Charles  A.  Richmond  of  Union  University, 
and  Arthur  L.  Janes,  Principal  of  the  Boys’ 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  Another  session 
considered  the  general  subject  of  the  “Junior 
High  School  in  Village  Communities,”  with 
addresses  on  “General  Impressions  of  the 
Junior  High  School  Movement,”  by  Dean 
Henry  W.  Holmes  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University,  and  on  “Possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  Other 
Places  than  Large  Cities,”  by  Dr.  Joseph 
K.  Van  Denberg  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Examiners,  followed  by  discussion 
led  by  Dr.  W.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Buffalo,  Mr. 
Howard  J.  Steere,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wellsville,  and  Mr.  Wallace  J.  Braman, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dansville.  The 
subject  of  teacher-training  was  considered 
at  another  session — Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley.  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University,  presenting  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  underlying  a  state 
program  of  teacher  training.  Dr.  John  W. 
Withers,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  speaking  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers  for  city  school 
systems,  and  Dr.  Marvin  S.  Pittman, 
Director  of  Rural  Education  of  the  Ypsilanti 
State  Normal  School,  treating  the  subject 
as  it  relates  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
village  and  rural  schools.  An  open  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Princi- 
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pal  of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School  fol¬ 
lowed. 


New  York  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  place  upon  the  schools  the  responsibility 
of  determining  the  literacy  of  new  voters. 
Through  an  amendment  to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  and  a  revision  of  the  election  law,  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  sole  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  certificates  of  literacy  to  new  voters 
in  that  state.  By  new  voters  is  meant  all 
persons,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  who 
became  qualified  to  vote  in  New  York  State 
after  January  1,  1922,  and  have  not  as  yet 
voted  at  a  general  election.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  new  voters  each  year.  The 
certificates  of  literacy  will  be  issued  through 
the  superintendents  of  schools  throughout 
the  state.  A  new  voter  must  present  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  an  eight- 
grade  elementary  school  or  any  higher  school 
in  which  English  is  the  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  a  certificate  of  literacy  granted  by 
school  authorities  under  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Regents.  A  certificate  of  literacy 
may  be  issued  to  a  person  who  has  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools  or  its 
equivalent  or  to  a  person  who  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  but  has 
successfully  passed  the  literacy  test  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 


The  national  winners  in  the  safety  essay 
contest  of  last  autumn,  conducted  by  the 
Highway  Education  Board,  are  announced 
as  follows:  Theodora  Poole,  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  gold  watch  and  a  trip  to  Washington 
with  all  expenses  paid;  Edwina  Hull,  Front- 
tier,  Wyoming,  a  gold  loving  cup;  and  Lester 
E.  Rolland,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota, 
a  silver  loving  cup. 


The  awards  were  made  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  President, 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  Philadelphia;  Richard 
J.  Walsh,  editor.  Collier's  Weekly,  New 
York  City;  and  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New 
York  City. 

The  national  lesson  committee  has  not 
yet  announced  its  awards. 


The  Highway  Education  Board  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  safety  contest  for  the  current 
year,  which  opened  with  the  beginning  of 
school  and  closes  on  December  4,  1923. 
Prizes  aggregating  $6,500  in  value,  donated 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  are  offered.  In  training  children 
in  habits  of  highway  safety,  it  is  hoped  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  adults,  both  drivers 
and  pedestrians,  the  principles  of  traffic 
regulation  and  safety  education.  The  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  current  year  is  in  the  form  of 
a  safety  contest  among  elementary  school 
pupils  and  another  among  elementary  school 
teachers.  Pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades,  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  may  enter  the  contest  and  sub¬ 
mit  essays  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
words  in  length  on  “Highway  Safety  Habits 
I  Should  Learn.”  Elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  may  submit  safety  lessons  of  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  words  on 
“Training  Children  in  Habits  of  Safety  on 
the  Highways.”  The  first  prize  in  the 
pupils’  contest  is  a  gold  watch  and  a  trip  to 
Washington  and  gold  watches  will  be  given 
as  the  second  and  third  prizes.  In  the 
teachers’  contest,  the  first  prize  is  five 
hundred  dollars  and  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  a  second  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars  and  a  third  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  Full  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Highway 
Education  Board,  Willard  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational  problems 
of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers,  but  the 
Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles  accepted  for  the 
Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected  for  publication.  All 
contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  read  the  article  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Educational  Review,  entitled,  “The 
Passing  of  the  City  Supervisor  of  Art,”  by 
Alice  Robinson.  This  article  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  with  two  of  my  able  assistants,  and 
we  feel  very  keenly  that  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  this  discussion  are  most 
unfair.  It  is  our  opinion  that  some  one 
should  present  an  answering  article  to  give 
the  real  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  status 
of  supervision  of  art  education. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  State 
Specialist  in  Art  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  But  can  you  imagine  in  this  state,  for 
example,  one  person  being  responsible  for 
the  art  work  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (with  a  population  of  over  400,000), 
and  Duluth,  and  in  addition  spreading  him¬ 
self  over  the  entire  state?  The  problems  in 
the  cities  are  different  from  those  in  the 
villages.  Everyone  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  our  small  towns  and  villages  must 
be  reached.  That  certainly  is  not  news. 
We  are  all  thinking  of  that  much  neglected 
group.  We  might  also  ask  Why  have  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools?  Why  not,  since 
the  head  of  the  schools  has  organized  the 
system,  turn  the  management  over  to  the 
Principals? 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
school  play,  evidently  the  author  has  not 
heard  about  letting  the  children  choose  the 
play,  and  figure  out  what  is  to  be  done. 
There  is  a  fine  opportunity  through  sugges¬ 
tion  and  class  criticism  to  teach  poster  mak¬ 
ing.  Do  we  advocate  allowing  them  to  run 
wild  in  arithmetic?  It  has  been  my  expe¬ 
rience  that  certain  fundamental  principles 
are  taught.  The  children  are  not  encour¬ 


aged  to  set  down  any  group  of  figures 
whether  correct  or  not.  Neither  do  we  see 
maps  being  drawn  upside  down. 

As  long  as  we  have  numbers  of  new  teach¬ 
ers  coming  in  each  year,  with  only  the 
limited  and  very  often  poor  and  inade¬ 
quate  art  training  which  they  get  in  the 
normal  schools,  and  have  ever  with  us  (no 
city  system  has  all  good  teachers)  the 
teachers  who  need  assistance,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  need  for  the  city  supervisor. 

I  might  go  on  at  length  commenting  on 
different  statements,  but  this  will  serve  to 
let  you  know  that,  as  concerns  my  reaction 
to  the  article  referred  to,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  by  way  of  protest. 

Bess  Eleanor  Foster. 

Supervisor  of  Art, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  an  article 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  September, 
1923,  entitled  “The  Passing  of  the  City 
Supervisor  of  Art,”  by  Alice  Robinson.  I 
think  this  article  is  most  unfortunate,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  assumption  in  the  title  that 
the  city  supervisor  of  art  is  “passing.”  I 
think  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  super¬ 
visor  of  art  is  not  “passing”  and  so  my 
surprise  increases  that  this  article  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Educational  Review,  of  which 
you  are  the  editor.  I  hope  the  poor  art 
supervisor  as  well  as  the  poor  superintendent 
of  schools  will  “pass,”  but  the  number  of  art 
supervisors  who  are  really  indispensable 
to  the  teaching  force  are  engaged  in  a  more 
difficult  task  than  confronts  the  supervisor 
and  teacher  of  other  subjects.  Our  ac¬ 
complishment  has  come  after  a  great  effort 
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and  people  are  still  slow  to  respond  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  real  values  in  art  and  art 
education. 

I  feel  that  this  article  is  on  the  one  hand 
discouraging  to  many  sincere  and  earnest 
specialists  in  our  field  of  art  education,  and 
at  the  same  time  offers  much  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  reactionary  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  and  others  in  authority 
who  never  have  had  an  understanding  or 
appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts  in  our  public  schools. 

Pittsburgh  has  had  twelve  assistant 
supervisors  of  art  instruction  for  years  and 
although  there  has  been  large  development 
along  the  line  of  departmentalized  schools, 
platoon  schools,  and  junior  high  schools, 
the  number  of  supervisors  in  art  has  not 
been  reduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  been  found  to  be  a  v^ery  economic  and 
eflBcient  force,  real  friends  and  helpers  to 
hundreds  of  teachers,  and  in  the  matter  of 
supplies  and  equipment  have  worked  for 
real  economy  by  watching  distribution  and 
preventing  losses. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  force  of  art  supervisors,  and  plans 
an  even  greater  increase.  One  of  our  great¬ 
est  problems  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  train 
sufficiently  well  equipped  specialists  in  art 
education  to  meet  the  demands  within  the 
state.  I  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  other  states,  where  the  same 
situation  exists.  In  several  cities  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
service  of  the  supervisor  of  art  has  been 
discontinued  with  the  result  that  practically 
nothing  in  the  way  of  art  instruction,  hand¬ 
work,  etc.,  is  done  in  these  schools,  and  the 
children  are  growing  up  with  very  few  op¬ 
portunities  in  self-expression  and  amidst 
ugly  surroundings.  In  other  words,  when 
the  art  supervisor  left  there  was  no  one  with 
a  vision  and  knowledge  to  plan  the  work 
or  help  in  carrying  it  out  or  stand  in  the 
community  for  beauty  and  art. 

C.  Valentine  Kirby. 

Director  of  Art, 

State  Department  or  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  my  opinion  the  article  in  your  Septem¬ 
ber  issue,  “The  Passing  of  the  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Art,  ”  requires  an  answer,  and  for 
fear  that  no  one  else  will  undertake  it,  I  am 
inspired  to  do  so. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  Art  in  our  city  school  systems  was  not  to 
meet  an  emergency.  The  position  is  just  as 
essential  and  just  as  secure  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  The  number  of  supervisors  of  art  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  as  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  are  realizing  the  need 
for  trained  experts  in  this  as  in  other 
branches  of  education.  New  school  organiza¬ 
tions  require  additional  art  teachers  but  they 
do  not  render  unnecessary  the  position  now 
filled  by  the  art  supervisor. 

A  properly  trained  supervisor  of  art 
knows  how  to  stimulate  the  grade  teacher 
to  effective  effort.  He  knows  how  to  help 
her  to  develop  courses  of  instruction  that 
will  contribute  liberally  to  all  subjects  in 
the  elementary  curriculum.  He  advises 
her  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  short,  he  is  able  to  make  all  of 
the  art  instruction  dovetail  with  the  other 
work  of  the  ^ades,  at  the  same  time  mo¬ 
tivating  and  intensifying  most  of  the  other 
school  subjects. 

The  competent  supervisor  of  art  has  a 
way  of  judging  school  work  other  than  by 
assembling  unrelated  products  and  consid¬ 
ering  their  merits.  He  devotes  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  time  to  working  with 
teachers  in  the  classroom.  He  spends  com¬ 
paratively  little  time  in  his  “far-away 
oflBce.”  The  competent  supervisor,  like  the 
competent  grade  teacher,  is  continually  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  educational  significance  of 
every  worthwhile  school  project.  He  is  not 
narrow  in  his  conception,  if  his  training  has 
been  equivalent  to  that  of  the  supervisor  of 
other  subjects.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  content  ourselves  with  present  stand¬ 
ards  of  training. 

Can  we  view  calmly  an  exhibit  of  furniture 
made  by  our  boys  and  girls  that  “might  just 
as  well  have  been  made  in  a  Grand  Rapids 
furniture  factory  ”  ?  We  cannot !  It  should 
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be  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  being  taught  that  first  and 
foremost  a  work  of  art  must  show  evidence 
of  painstaking  workmanship.  Must  we 
put  a  premium  on  imagination  even  to  the 
extent  of  encouraging  careless  workman¬ 
ship? 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  more  than  made  attempts  to 
do  something  with  art  education.  In  New 
York,  annual  regional  conferences  on  art 
have  been  held  each  year  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  At  these  meetings  teachers  are 
brought  together  to  discuss  problems  relating 
to  art  education  in  the  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  normal  schools.  Local  and  state 
exhibits  of  pupils’  work  and  of  the  work  of 
the  art  industries  are  shown.  Speakers  are 
sometimes  brought  in  from  other  states. 
During  the  year  of  1922-23  the  conferences 
were  attended  by  over  nine  hundred  teach¬ 
ers  of  art.  Books  on  art  subjects  are  loaned 
to  art  classes  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  without  charge  for  the  period  of 
one  year.  Last  year  nearly  four  thousand 
of  these  books  were  used  by  teachers  and 
their  pupils,  in  the  villages  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  almost  exclusively.  The  Department 
also  lends  lantern  slides  on  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture  and  the  industrial  arts 
and  prepares  bulletins,  outlines,  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  which  are  sent  out  to  teachers  for 
the  asking.  During  the  past  three  years 
17,500  copies  of  a  bulletin  on  elementary 
school  art  and  industrial  arts  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  this  way. 

Must  we  readjust  ourselves  to  child  art? 
If  so,  why  not  also  to  child  arithmetic  and 
child  geography?  Yet  the  author  admits 
that  no  dress  should  be  made  without  a 
dress  design.  Can  the  creative  impulse 
alone  be  relied  on  in  the  making  of  a  child’s 
design  for  a  dress?  If  so,  why  must  free¬ 
hand  drawing  be  taught  by  constant  repeti¬ 
tion? 

When  the  author  attributes  dishonesty  to 
the  art  supervisor,  she  is  entirely  unjust. 
We  must  learn  to  do  by  doing,  even  if  it  is  an 
imitation  of  what  others  have  done  before  us. 
If  we  were  all  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 


there  would  be  no  progress  for  the  race.  The 
parallel  that  has  been  drawn  between  the 
dishonest  craftsman,  who  signed  his  name 
to  work  not  his  own,  and  the  dishonest  art 
supervisor,  who  allowed  his  pupils  to  sign 
work  not  their  own,  does  not  exist.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  seen  art  supervisors  who  en¬ 
couraged  pupils  to  copy  the  work  of  artists 
in  order  that  they  might  to  some  extent 
learn  to  appreciate  their  technique,  but  the 
plates  which  these  pupils  produced  were 
always  marked  “copy.”  Let  us  hope  that 
dishonesty,  if  present  among  teachers,  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  monopolized  by  art  teach¬ 
ers.  The  modern  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  public  school  art  is  a  myth. 

Obviously  “  The  Passing  of  the  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Art  ”  belittles  the  acquisition  of  skill 
as  an  endpoint  in  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  defends  the  teaching  of  drawing  by 
constant  repetition.  It  recognizes  no  marked 
difference  between  the  needs  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  young  children  and  of  older 
children.  Its  statements  taken  as  a  whole 
are  neither  psychologically  sound  nor  sub¬ 
stantially  true. 

Leon  L.  Winslow. 

State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany,  New  York. 

To  the  Editor: 

After  reading  carefully  the  article  “The 
Indirect  Direct  Method  in  Language  Teach¬ 
ing”  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Coates,  I  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  which  you 
may  insert  in  your  valuable  Review  in 
order  to  clarify  somewhat  a  few  misunder¬ 
standings  that  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
young  teachers  who  are  trying  to  eliminate 
the  English  language  from  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  class-room,  even  while  teaching  gram¬ 
mar.  The  essential  plea  of  Miss  Coates’s 
article  is  for  teaching  Spanish  grammar  in 
English.  Miss  Coates  affirms  that  it  is 
practically  an  impossible  task,  in  any  case,  a 
complicated,  burdensome,  and  useless  prac¬ 
tice.  I  am  just  wondering  here  whether 
Miss  Coates  is  speaking  only  from  personal 
experience,  or  whether  she  has  based  her 
conclusions  upon  a  study  of  a  sufficient 
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number  of  classes  to  draw  conclusions  that  forcible  way,  and  no  number  of  English 
would  have  scientific  value.  It  may  be  of  sentences  could  have  conveyed  that  rule 
interest  here  to  mention  that  the  study  un-  more  lucidly.  Our  experience  has  absolutely 
dertaken  in  Cleveland  in  our  laboratory  convinced  us  that  in  a  well-graded  course 
schools  covering  a  period  of  five  years  of  with  a  skilful  teacher  and  the  exercise  of 
time  led  us  to  diametrically  opposed  con-  some  ingenuity,  no  grammar  rule  is  so 
elusions.  I  wish  to  state  here  the  results  of  complicated  that  it  cannot  be  explained  in 
our  investigation.  Spanish. 

1.  The  special  vocabulary  required  for  But  why  should  one  make  the  effort 
the  teaching  of  grammar  in  Spanish  is  necessary  to  teach  the  grammar  in  Spanish 
exceedingly  small.  The  words  are  all  either  while  English  would  do  just  as  well?  There 
similar  to  English  so  that  the  memory  re-  are  several  important  reasons  to  support  the 
quires  no  effort  to  retain  them,  or  they  are  practice  of  teaching  the  grammar  in  Spanish, 
words  that  belong  to  the  general  Spanish  1.  English  is  the  line  of  least  resistance 
vocabulary  and  therefore  constitute  an  asset  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The 
to  reading  or  speaking.  Nobody  would  path  is  slippery,  and  it  is  easy  to  let  oneself 
pretend  that  masculino,  femenino,  verho,  go  when  once  one  falls  into  the  habit  of 
subjecio,  pariicipio,  etc.,  are  hard  to  under-  using  English  whenever  convenient.  The 
stand  or  memorize.  As  for  expressions  like  writer  has  personally  seen  well-meaning 
se  usa,  se  ponen,  se  forma,  se  anode,  etc.,  teachers  beginning  one  day  with  five  minutes 
they  are  part  of  the  general  language  and  of  English;  next  day  the  time  had  increased 
surely  useful  addition  to  one’s  vocabulary.  to  ten,  after  one  w^eek  the  time  allotted  to 

2.  It  is  possible  without  any  waste  of  the  use  of  Spanish  had  shrunk  to  five  to  ten 
time  to  convey  every  grammatical  fact  in  minutes.  From  personal  experience  I  should 
the  foreign  language,  provided  the  book  say  that  it  is  far  safer  to  eliminate  English 
used  introduces  the  grammar  in  a  very  than  to  have  recourse  to  it  at  any  time  it 
gradual  way  and  in  a  simple  form,  and  seems  a  little  easier  or  a  little  more  con- 
provided  furthermore  that  the  teacher  at  fortable  to  do  so.  I  recommend  to  teachers 
times  supplements  these  simple  explana-  to  use  English  only  after  they  have  made 
tions  with  demonstrations  at  the  blackboard,  genuine  efforts  to  explain  in  Spanish, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction.  2.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  atmosphere 
To  give  a  concrete  example,  if  I  were  to  in  a  foreign  language  class.  It  is  interfered 
teach  the  rule  of  the  agreement  of  the  ad-  with  any  time  one  falls  back  into  the  mother 
jective,  I  would  not  tell  the  class  Los  ad-  tongue.  I  have  noticed  a  feeling  of  pride 
jectivos  concuerdan  en  genero  y  numero  con  and  a  general  stimulation  in  classes  where 
el  nombre  o  nombres  que  modifican.  I  the  foreign  language  is  used  exclusively, 
would  introduce  two  examples— E/  Idpiz  I  should  like  to  put  a  plea  here  for  every 
es  amarillo;  la  pluma  es  amarilla;  then  modern  language  teacher  to  attack  the  prob- 
after  interesting  the  class  in  the  phenomenon  lem  in  an  open-minded  way,  and  to  try  the 
thus  created,  draw  from  them  a  formulation  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  teaching 
of  the  rule  in  these  simple  words— amanV/o,  of  grammar  before  condemning  the  scheme 
porque  el  Idpiz  es  masculino;  amarilla,  por-  as  useless  and  impossible 

,  que  la  pluma  es  femenino.  In  these  few  E.  B.  de  Sauze. 

words  I  have  established  the  relationship  Director  of  Foreign  Languages, 
of  the  adjective  to  the  noun  in  a  clear  and  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
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A  Mother’s  Letters  to  a  Schoolmaster. —  adventure  of  the  public  schools  are  now  strik- 
Anonymous.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1923.  ingly  evident  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
283  pp.  “Dead  monotony,  futile  recitations,  in- 

Psychology  and  Politics. — By  W.  H.  R.  action,  repression,  autocracy,”  which  this 
Rivers.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  book  condemns  in  schools — where  are  they? 
1923.  181  pp.  The  ideals  which  it  advocates:  “companion- 

The  Assistant  Master. — By  G.  D.  Dun-  ship,  habits  of  diligence  and  industry,  equal 
KERLEY  and  W.  R.  Kingham.  Methuen  opportunity  to  know,  discipline  of  conscious 
&  Co.  London.  1923.  122  pp.  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  common  good” — 

Learning  to  be  a  Schoolmaster. — By  I  see  them  striven  for  in  almost  every  school 
Thomas  R.  Cole.  The  Macmillan  Co.  I  visit.  Our  anonymous  “mother”  bewails 
1922.  60  pp.  the  artist’s  telling  us  “that  the  school- 

These  four  make  a  fairly  well  balanced  master  turns  out  from  school  and  college 
ration.  “Mother”  serves  her  portion  gar-  dullards  with  no  appreciation  of  art”;  that 
nished  with  an  introduction  by  James  Har-  “aestheticism  is  dead  and  the  school  its 
vey  Robinson,  expressing  happiness  to  act  as  grave.”  Oh  come!  Let  us  go  to  Bingham- 
sponsor  for  it.  The  publisher  takes  pains  to  ton,  or  Washington,  or  Oakland,  or  Chicago, 
tell  us  that  “apparently”  it  is  the  work  of  or  Des  Moines,  or  Cincinnati,  or  Jefferson 
a  woman,  a  mother.  Maybe.  To  me  it  City  or  Montgomery  Counties,  Alabama, 
sounds  like  the  expressions  of  one  of  those  merely  as  sample  communities  and  see  that 
bright  and  original  teachers  who  have  found  the  charge  is  ridiculous.  Mother,  dear, 
the  progress  of  the  public  schools  too  slow  name  any  place  where  your  absurdities  are 
and  who,  without  recognizing  the  compli-  typical. 

cated  causes  of  the  delay  of  which  mothers.  To  my  mind  the  excellent  ideals  of  the  book, 

parents,  citizens,  and  boards  of  education  which  make  it  well  worth  reading,  would 
are  a  larger  element  than  the  schoolmaster,  carry  a  hundredfold  their  present  effect  if  the 
uses  a  wrong  psychology  in  an  attempt  to  positive,  not  the  negative,  tone  were  sound- 
put  across  the  good  ideas  which  she  has.  ed.  One  can  find  so  many  schoolmasters 
“Enlightened  parenthood  will  turn  a  hopefully  attempting  the  utopian  ideas  here 
searchlight  on  you,  schoolmaster,”  is  the  recounted,  that  a  narrative  of  what  this 
forecast  of  a  desirable  action  promised  at  the  and  that  school  is  actually  doing  to  achieve 
start.  But  it  sounds  like  a  threat.  The  these  objects  would  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
repetition  of  “schoolmaster”  all  through  tive  pushes  toward  progress  possible.  Let 
the  book  in  reprimands,  corrections,  ad-  the  reader  recognize  that  here  are  fine  goods 
monitions,  censures,  rebukes,  gives  a  snippy,  put  out  by  poor  selling  methods;  let  him 
nagging  tone  to  the  letters,  likely,  in  a  large  dissociate  the  matter  from  the  manner,  and 
measure,  to  defeat  their  apparent  purpose.  “Mother’s”  letters  to  a  schoolmaster  will 
I  am  wondering  where  the  belated  “school-  help  him  much. 

master  ”  is,  whom  these  letters  scold  through  The  Rivers  essays  on  psychology  and 
so  many  pages.  New  York  says  “he  is  not  politics,  instinct  and  society,  education  and 
in  me”;  Berkeley  answers,  “I  have  him  mental  hygiene,  etc.,  are  a  good  antidote  for 
not.”  That  most  widely  travelled  visitor  a  common  tendency  toward  unproved  as- 
to  schools.  Editor  Winship  of  the  Journal  of  sertion.  The  observation  on  the  psychology 
Education^  told  me  yesterday  that  the  sym-  of  committees,  the  suggestions  upon  making 
pathy,  intelligence,  open-mindedness,  and  education  a  means  whereby  society  may 
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collaborate  with  its  leaders,  the  outlining  of 
the  teacher’s  function  in  leading  people  to 
form  their  own  judgments,  to  fit  men  and 
women  to  deal  with  social  situations  con¬ 
fronting  them  in  a  complicated  society,  are 
offered  with  such  reasonableness  and  are  so 
obviously  the  big  problems  of  the  public 
schools  that  a  close  reading  of  this  work  is 
sure  to  help  such  important  government 
agents  as  public  school  men  and  women  are. 

The  Assistant  Master  is  a  confidential 
talk  on  the  schoolmaster’s  life.  It  faces  the 
facts  frankly,  but  presents  with  hope  and 
confidence  the  solid  considerations  which 
lead  teachers  to  enjoy  their  service  in  spite  of 
financial  temptations.  Though  written  from 
the  British  standpoint  its  general  view  gives 
it  an  engaging  interest  to  teachers  every¬ 
where. 

Thomas  Cole’s  Learning  to  be  a  School¬ 
master  reminds  you  of  a  common  saying 
that  you  learn  as  much  in  the  hotel  lobby 
during  an  education  convention  as  in  the 
meetings.  Cole  is  very  simply  and  directly 
telling  what  happened  to  him  from  the  time 
he  decided  to  teach  “temporarily”  until  he 
became  head  manager  of  the  schools  of  a 
wide-awake,  growing  city.  What  he  saw 
and  heard  and  did  are  so  similar  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  most  school  men,  and  are  told  in 
so  easy  and  modest  a  manner  that  one  feels 
as  though  sitting  beside  him  in  the  railroad 
station  waiting  for  a  belated  train.  It  is  as 
if  one  had  drawn  out  of  an  interesting  com¬ 
panion  an  unpretentious  and  workable  sum¬ 
mary  of  how  the  things  that  need  doing  have 
been  done.  The  way  to  help  teachers,  the 
use  of  schoolboys’  clubs,  getting  along  with 
school  boards,  keeping  teachers’  meetings 
from  going  to  seed,  taming  the  janitor,  har¬ 
nessing  the  community,  come  in  for  short, 
pithy  accounts  of  actual  experiences  and 
are  told  with  such  a  flavor  of  good-will 
and  sound  common  sense  that  you  will 
not  only  enjoy  the  book,  but  wish  to  have 
it  in  your  pocket  and  to  taste  it  every  now 
and  then. 

Wm.  McAndrew. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  City. 


French  Course  for  Americans. — By  That¬ 
cher  Clark.  World  Book  Company. 
1922.  411pp.  $2.20. 

Considered  as  a  drillbook.  Doctor  Clark’s 
French  Course  for  Americans  is  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  Students  who  have  worked 
through  it  would  have  little  excuse  for  not 
knowing  much  grammar.  They  could  not 
but  know  how  to  answer  aflBrmatively  and 
negatively  questions  involving  the  use  of 
many  thousand  verb-forms  with  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns  or  pronouns  as  subjects 
or  objects.  Their  pronunciation  would  be 
good  if  Doctor  Clark’s  table  of  approximate 
English  equivalents  of  French  sounds  were 
not  insisted  upon,  and  an  intelligent  use 
were  made  of  the  phonetic  transcriptions 
given  under  each  newly  introduced  word; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fluency  (within 
the  limits  of  the  practised  constructions) 
would  characterize  their  debit. 

Considered  as  a  course,  the  book  is  open 
to  much  discussion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  method.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
principle  has  determined  the  choice  of  the 
vocabulary,  and  especially  the  order  of  its 
introduction.  Grammatical  considerations, 
rather  than  frequency  of  occurrence  or  gen¬ 
eral  usefulness,  seem  to  have  been  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  This  has  led  to  numerous 
anomalies,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the 
deferring  of  the  practice  on  an  expression 
like  il  y  a  until  the  161st  lesson  (p.  323), 
while  Constantinopolitaine  appears  in  the 
third  lesson,  possibly  on  account  of  its  end¬ 
ing.  The  order  could  have  been  reversed 
with  advantage. 

To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  conversation, 
use  has  been  made  of  “certain  pieces  of 
linguistic  machinery  derived  from  the  nature 
of  language  itself.  These  are  variations  of 
exercises  familiar  to  those  who  have  done 
direct-method  work,  under  the  forms:  Met- 
tez  d  la  forme  negative,  interrogative,  etc.; 
Mettez  au  masc.,  fern.,  sing.,  plur.;  Remplacez 
les  noms  par  des  pronoms,  etc.  Oral  drill 
relentlessly  presents  itself  at  the  end  of  word 
lists  and  conjugations  in  the  form:  *‘Avez- 
vous  fait  cecif  J’ai  fait  ceci.  N’avez-vous 
pas  fait  cela?  Je  n'ai  pas  fait  cela,'*  with  a 
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persistency  that  makes  one  wish  that  the 
author’s  Frenchmen  would  vary  their  seesaw 
conversation  to  the  extent  at  least  of  putting 
questions  commencing  with  “  pourquoi,  com¬ 
ment,  quand,  d  quel  propos,  de  quelle  manure, 
d'oii,  etc.,  calling  for  answers  involving  the 
use  of  parce  que,  d  cause  de,  c’est,  il  est,  pen¬ 
dant,  pour,  etc.,  which  are  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  forms  insisted  upon,  and  would 
present  the  double  advantage  of  discourag¬ 
ing  the  use  of  “mechanical”  answers  and  of 
adding  variety  to  the  students’  constructions. 

Doctor  Clark  has  attempted  to  make  his 
teaching  practical  by  always  suggesting 
settings  for  words  newly  introduced,  and  by 
insisting  upon  their  use  in  an  infinite  number 
of  sentences.  But  too  often  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  work  through  a  given  set  of  ex¬ 
ercises,  to  have  more  knowledge  than  the 
book  has  furnished  up  to  that  point.  Thus, 
the  expressions  persuader  ..  d  ...  de,  and 
preferer  .  .  .  d,  furnished  on  pp.  246  and 
271  respectively,  are  necessary  to  do  exercises 
based  on  lessons  25  and  26  (pp.  50-53x361) ; 
and  in  order  to  build  sentences  involving  the 
use  of  the  vocabulary  of  lesson  51,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  referred  to  the  verb  list  of  lesson  60, 
and  thence  to  the  verb  vocabulary  on  page 
399  where  he  will  find  the  meanings  of 
the  verbs.  This  very  indirect  method  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  student  to 
work  with  several  unknown,  or  imperfectly 
known,  quantities  at  the  same  time,  and  does 
not  commend  itself  to  our  judgment  as 
sound  pedagogy. 

Doctor  Clark’s  tabulations  of  grammatical 
facts  are  suggestive,  though  they  (and  the 
verb  lists)  are  often  needlessly  expanded. 
In  lesson  113,  for  instance,  admirer  is  re¬ 
peated  30  times  in  succession  in  identical 
constructions.  The  attempt  to  make  clear 
the  time  values  of  the  tenses  by  means  of 
conjugations  in  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  from  the  standpoints  of  time 
finished  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  was 
full  of  promise,  but  Doctor  Clark  ground 
the  life  out  of  his  scheme  by  doggedly  going 
through  the  tenses  in  all  persons,  genders, 
and  numbers  with  the  same  verb,  then  re¬ 
peating  the  whole  process  with  other  type- 


verbs  which  had  been  selected  for  a  different 
purpose.  This  inevitably  led  to  many 
uninteresting,  rather  meaningless  sentences 
such  as:  “Quand  vous  vous  jutes  coupe  Id,  vous 
vous  coupdtes  id**  (p.  152),  (see  also  p.  130), 
“Le  jit-il  quand  il  eut  doute  que  vous  le  jis- 
siez,**  which  no  present-day  Frenchman 
would  dream  of  writing  down — still  less  of 
uttering — and  which  no  schoolboy  could  use 
with  impunity.  And  yet  equal  emphasis  is 
laid  on  such  grammatical  curiosities  as  upon 
the  more  usual  and  useful  forms  of  speech. 
Such  strange  combinations  of  words  should 
be  placed  (if  anywhere)  in  an  appendix  and 
printed  in  very  small  type  lest  a  well  mean¬ 
ing  student  should  some  day  learn  them  and 
make  himself  ridiculous  by  using  them. 
They  can  only  be  of  interest  to  grammarians. 

Doctor  Clark  tells  us  that  in  introducing 
new  vocabulary  “words  have  been  grouped 
in  large  systematic  vocabularies,”  and  that 
“every  effort  has  been  made  to  work  over¬ 
time  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas.”  But 
he  introduces  those  new  words  without  any 
context  that  can  lend  them  meaning,  and 
translates  them  into  English.  This  destroys 
any  advantage  that  might  have  been  gained 
by  the  grouping.  The  one  association  which 
students  depend  upon  when  memorizing 
vocabulary  from  bi-lingual  lists,  is  naturally 
that  which  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  term  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  English  one.  It  is  not  at  all  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  but  a  loose  and  precarious 
association  of  words  (sounds  or  spellings). 
Because  a  boy  may  be  helped  by  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas  to  remember  a  group  such  as : 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  cypress,  oak,  elm,  birch, 
linden,  poplar,  willow  (p.  104)  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  he  will  therefore  re¬ 
member  the  corresponding  French  terms. 
It  is  surely  not  by  the  association  of  ideas 
entre  elles,  but  by  the  association  of  expres¬ 
sions  (sounds,  spelling,  usage)  with  the  ideas 
which  they  represent,  that  we  can  hope  to 
fix  linguistic  elements  in  the  memory  of  a 
pupil.  But  this  is  “une  grande  et  subtile 
question**  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Doctor  Clark  has  de¬ 
pended  much  less  upon  the  association  of 
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ideas  than  upon  “endless  repetition”  to 
drive  home  his  teaching.  Endless  repeti¬ 
tion  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  the  method, 
and  with  that  one  has  no  quarrel.  One 
wishes,  however,  that  greater  variety  had  been 
introduced,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  drill  work  and  quicken  the  interest  of 
the  student,  and  especially  so  as  to  avoid 
being  dragged  by  the  rigid  method  into 
putting  such  questions  as :  “  Si  vous  ne  voyiez 
rien  maintenant,  ne  verriez-vous  pas  la  metro- 
pole?”  where  *‘metropole”  seems  to  be  the 
semantic  equivalent  of  “rien,”  if,  indeed, 
the  question  has  any  meaning  at  all. 

While  the  linguistic  machinery  used  by 
Doctor  Clark  is  admirably  suited  to  help 
students  overcome  certain  types  of  diflScul- 
ties,  it  evidently  cannot  be  used  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  without  doing  some  violence  to  the 
language,  or  without  sacrificing  variety  and 
flexibility  in  the  handling  of  constructions. 
It  breaks  down  also  if  an  attempt  be  made 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and 
teaching  the  varied  and  rich  constructions 
found  in  even  the  simplest  of  texts  written 
by  Frenchmen  and  which  should  be  used  as 
models  by  those  who  are  learning  French. 
Texts,  indeed,  enter  for  nothing  in  this 
course  though  it  covers  four  years  of  school 
work.  The  little  reading  matter  that  ap>- 
pears  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  course  itself  than  the 
outside  reading  that  Doctor  Clark  advises  his 
pupils  to  do,  without,  however,  making  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  linked  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  work.  This  neglect  of  the  text 
as  a  field  for  linguistic  observation;  its  treat¬ 
ment  as  something  apart  from  the  grammar 
work,  reintroduces  the  old  and  mischievous 
dualism  of  the  grammar-translation  method. 

While  Doctor  Clark  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  ingenuity  of  his  work  and  on  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  slipshod  ways  of  many  con¬ 
versational  courses,  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  in  recent  years  by  such  men 
as  Hardress  O’Grady  and  Harold  Palmer. 

Osmond  T.  Robert. 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Trend  in  American  Education. — By 
James  Earl  Russell.  American  Book 
Company.  1922.  240  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  little  volume  has  been 
twenty  years  in  preparation,  for  its  fourteen 
chapters  are  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of 
papers  and  addresses  published  by  the  author 
at  intervals,  the  earliest  in  1901,  and  the 
latest  in  1921.  Naturally,  there  is  little 
logical  unity  between  the  chapters.  Yet 
there  is  a  fundamental  unity  in  the  book,  a 
unity  which  derives  from  the  fact  that  each 
chapter  represents  the  best  practical  thought 
of  one  man,  and  that  one  man  long  our  fore¬ 
most  administrative  leader  in  professionaliz¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  universal  education. 

Not  all  of  these  problems  are  treated,  but 
those  discussed  cover  a  wide  range,  as  the 
chapter  headings  indicate.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  “The  Trend  in  American  Education,” 
which  furnishes  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
volume,  is  followed  in  order  by  “The  Train¬ 
ing  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools”; 
“The  Educational  Value  of  Examinations 
for  Admission  to  College”;  “The  Opportuni¬ 
ties  and  Responsibilities  of  Professional 
Service”;  “The  Call  to  Professional  Ser¬ 
vice”;  “The  School  and  Industrial  Life”; 
“Professional  Factors  in  the  Training  of  the 
High  School  Teacher”;  “Specialism  in  Edu¬ 
cation”;  “Coeducation  in  High  Schools”; 
“The  Vital  Things  in  Education”;  “Scout¬ 
ing  Education”;  “Education  for  Democ¬ 
racy”;  “The  Organization  of  Teachers”; 
“The  University  and  Professional  Training.” 

When  first  produced,  each  chapter  of  this 
book  was  timely;  and  each  one  is  scarcely 
less  timely  to-aay.  This  remarkable  fact 
may  be  fairly  attributed,  partly  to  the 
author’s  capacity  for  anticipating  trends  in 
educational  thought  and  procedure,  and 
partly  to  his  own  influence  in  stimulating 
and  directing  such  trends.  This  capacity 
and  this  influence,  as  everyone  knows,  have 
been  expressing  themselves  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  through  Teachers  College. 

One  who  seeks  striking  expression  of  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  for  which  Teachers  College 
stands,  may  find  such  expression  in  Dean 
Russell’s  book.  Following  are  a  few  examples : 
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It  can  do  no  harm  for  us  to  exalt  the  native 
qualities  in  a  teacher’s  equipment,  but  it  can 
do  no  good  to  overestimate  them.  .  .  .  To 

make  the  “personal”  subordinate  to  the  “pro¬ 
fessional”  may  be  a  sin;  but  to  subordinate  the 
“professional”  to  the  “personal”  is  a  crime,  (p. 
37). 

The  professional  school  for  teachers,  like  the 
professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  en¬ 
gineering,  is  intended  to  help  the  novice  travel  the 
road  that  every  great  master  has  traveled,  but  to 
do  it  more  quickly,  economically,  and  confidently 
than  he  otherwise  could,  (p.  117). 

Dean  Russell  formulates  three  definite 
rules  of  procedure  for  a  teachers’  college, 
rules  that  to  him  are  so  obvious  as  to  .seem 
axiomatic.  “First,  a  teachers’  college,  while 
a  professional  school  and  working  solely  to¬ 
ward  professional  ends,  should  prize  sound 
learning  as  its  principal  as.set.  .  .  . 

Our  first  duty  .  .  .  is  to  encourage  re¬ 

search  and  investigation  in  every  line  of 
school  work.”  The  second  axiom  is  that  “a 
teachers’  college  should  use  knowledge  for 
professional  ends.  ...  A  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  must  be  a  school  of  both  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied  science.”  The  third  axiom  is  that  “a 
teachers’  college  must  be  free  to  pursue  its 
work  without  overmuch  regard  to  academic 
traditions.  ...  In  a  teachers’  college 
the  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  or  memoriz¬ 
ing  a  Latin  declension,  or  cooking  a  beefsteak 
are  as  worthy  of  attention  as  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  causation,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  or  the  history  of  coeducation. 
.  .  .  It  takes  time  to  learn  the  necessary 

details  in  professional  practice,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  school  is  fully  justified  in  giving 
the  time  and  allowing  credit  for  it.”  (pp. 
153-155). 

The  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  author,  as 
repeatedly  shown  in  this  volume,  and  as 
expressed  by  the  institution  that  he  has 
created,  are  well  revealed  in  these  two  ex¬ 
pressions  : 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  right¬ 
eously  discontented  with  our  present  schemes, 
etc.  (p.  58). 

My  own  belief  is  that  so  long  as  we  cling  to  our 


old  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  we  shall  never 
solve  the  problems  of  our  new  democracy.  The 
new  order  demands  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new 
mode  of  attack,  (p.  209). 

F.  E.  Spaulding. 

Yale  University. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching. — By  S.  E. 

Davis.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1922.  346  pp. 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  author  states 
that  “lack  of  clearness  is  woefully  apparent 
in  discussions  of  educational  aims,  curricu¬ 
lum  values,  and  methods,”  and  also  that 
“the  little  expedients  which  many  reformers 
advocate  are  but  half  comprehended  by  the 
immature  and  untrained.”  The  reviewer 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  clear  to  him 
whether  this  volume  is  a  discussion  of  edu¬ 
cational  aims  or  curriculum  values  or  a 
collection  of  little  expedients  for  reforming 
educational  methods. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  “The  Technique 
of  Teaching,”  begins  with  a  statement  of 
principles  and  attitudes  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  valid.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
developing  boys  and  girls  through  their 
school  experiences,  “teaching  pupils,  not 
subjects,”  and  upon  ideals  of  sustained,  in¬ 
dependent  effort  leading  to  intellectual  and 
cultural  growth.  The  importance  of  emo¬ 
tional  response  and  the  building  of  life  in¬ 
terests  are  stressed,  and  the  necessity  of  op¬ 
timism  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  their  work. 

A  summary  of  recent  changes  in  class¬ 
room  procedure  mentions  greater  provision 
for  motor  activity  and  for  individual  in¬ 
struction,  attention  to  heat,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  in  class-rooms  and  to  the  physical 
condition  of  pupils,  and  the  development  of 
a  curriculum  of  wider  scope  dependent  less 
upon  assignments  in  a  single  text-book  and 
more  upon  the  direct  study  of  real  things 
and  problems. 

Three  pages  each  are  given  to  the  social¬ 
ized  recitation  and  to  teaching  by  projects. 
The  author’s  treatment  of  these  proposals 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  either  not 
convinced  of  their  value  or  not  fully  informed 
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as  to  the  influence  which  they  have  exerted 
upon  teaching  procedure. 

Schoolroom  activities  are  divided  into 
three  classifications  according  to  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  technique  of  teaching  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  is  briefly  described.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  lesson  plans,  assignments,  home 
work  and  supervised  study,  questioning  and 
the  conduct  of  the  recitation,  and  examina¬ 
tions  occupies  eleven  pages;  a  paragraph  of 
as  many  lines  upon  standard  tests  and 
measurements  closes  the  chapter.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  large  amount  of  irrelevant 
material  included  later  in  the  book  and 
the  importance  to  class-room  procedure  of 
the  topics  mentioned  above  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  were  sketched  in  so  brief 
a  manner. 

The  teaching  of  spelling,  reading  and  lit¬ 
erature,  composition  and  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  and  geography  are  treated 
in  the  remaining  six  chapters.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  schemes  and  devices  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject,  the  characteristic 
diflficulties  met  by  pupils  and  many  incidents 
of  their  ludicrous  mistakes,  queer  “scales” 
for  the  evaluation  of  text-books,  the  history 
of  the  development  of  methods  of  teaching 
the  subject  and  some  of  the  psychological 
principles  involv^ed.  This  general  mixture  is 
poorly  organized  and  the  impression  made  is 
that  in  the  effort  to  cover  a  large  field  the 
important  things  have  been  crowded  into  too 
little  space. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  four  or  five 
books  on  methods  of  teaching  are  listed  as 
“References.”  Such  texts  as  those  of 
Klapper,  Rapeer,  Charters,  and  Kendall  and 
Mirick  are  named  frequently.  Many  of  the 
most  important  contributions  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  progress  of  recent  years  receive  no 
mention  at  all.  In  the  book  as  a  whole  one 
is  as  much  surprised  by  what  is  omitted  as 
by  what  is  included. 

Many  of  the  devices  for  teaching  the  drill 
subjects  are  good  and  much  of  the  material 
included  will  prove  of  value  to  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  reader.  Exercises  and  problems  are 
given  in  great  number,  occupying  from  one 
sixth  to  one  half  as  much  space  as  the  text 


preceding.  In  some  instances  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  relation  of  the  exercise  to  the  fore¬ 
going  theory;  in  others  the  questions  are  re¬ 
quests  for  opinions  which  might  lead  to  help¬ 
ful  discussion  in  a  group  of  experts,  but  which 
would  hardly  benefit  the  teacher  of  limited 
experience. 

W.  D.  Ellis. 

Richmond  City  Normal  School, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Measurements. — By  Walter 
Scott  Monroe.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1923.  364  pp.  $2.00. 

Professor  Monroe  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  educational 
measurement  by  writing  what  is  the  first 
organized  and  comprehensive  account  of 
the  technique  of  test  and  scale  construction. 
After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  standardized  objective  tests,  the 
author  proceeds  to  set  up  the  definitions  and 
assumptions  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
measurement  in  the  educational  field.  This 
is  followed  by  a  short  interpretative  chapter 
on  the  uses  of  measurement  in  school  work. 
The  way  is  then  clear  for  a  series  of  chapters 
dealing  in  turn  with  the  technique  of  con¬ 
structing,  scoring,  and  standardizing  the 
various  types  of  tests.  Having  shown  how 
to  construct  tests  and  scales,  the  author  now 
becomes  critic  and,  in  a  long  chapter  con¬ 
taining  many  suggestions,  gives  excellent 
directions  for  making  a  critical  study  of  an 
educational  test.  A  well-written  chapter  on 
directions  for  using  standardized  tests 
follows  and  a  weak  chapter  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  examinations  comes  next.  The 
book  closes  with  two  chapters  which  present 
the  essentials  of  the  statistical  methods 
most  frequently  used  in  test  and  scale  con¬ 
struction.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
questions  and  topics  for  investigation  and 
lists  of  selected  references.  The  text  itself 
contains  many  illustrations,  tables,  formulae, 
and  references  to  original  sources  in  support 
of  essential  statements. 

The  need  for  a  volume  of  this  type  has 
been  keenly  felt  by  every  serious  worker  in 
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the  field,  and  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  many 
will  go  out  to  Professor  Monroe  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  in  bringing  together 
in  one  place  and  into  one  consistent  organi¬ 
zation  the  various  assumptions,  theorems, 
formulse,  methods,  etc.,  which  were  widely 
scattered  through  educational  and  statistical 
literature.  The  volume  is,  however,  a  first 
attempt  at  such  collection  and  organization 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  stimulus  to  much 
critical  comment.  Each  individual  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  feel  his  particular  viewpoints 
and  convictions  have  been  inadequately 
treated.  For  instance,  the  present  reviewer 
considers  the  presentation  of  the  method  of 
objective  definition  of  equality  in  test  and 
scale  construction  wholly  inadequate,  and 
feels  that  many  of  the  statements  in  regard  to 
“rate”  are  scandalously  inaccurate  or  mis¬ 
leading.  Similarly  the  discussion  of  the 
law  of  the  single  variable,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  the  formulations  of  recent  years, 
is  unfortunate  in  its  effect,  although  perhaps 
a  careful  analyst  will  find  few  statements  to 
which  exception  can  be  taken.  Perhaps  the 
criticism  that  will  be  most  generally  made  is 
that  Professor  Monroe  has  disregarded  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  the 
Educational  Research  Association  appointed 
to  standardize  the  terms  used  by  members 
of  the  association.  He  has  chosen  “uni¬ 
form”  test,  “scaled”  test,  “power”  test, 
“quality”  scales  in  place  of  the  standard 
terms  “rate”  test,  “performance”  scale, 
“product”  scale,  etc.  The  critical  reader 
will,  therefore,  find  much  on  which  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  pow’ers,  from  mere  slips  and  minor 
inaccuracies  to  unusual  or  ambiguous  use  of 
terms  or  of  essential  concepts  and  principles. 
Yet  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  most 
critical  reader  wall  finish  the  book  wathout 
coming  upon  much  that  is  new,  stimulating, 
and  helpful.  Under  such  conditions  criti¬ 


cism  is  out  of  place.  The  merits  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  exceed  its  imperfections. 

S.  A.  Courtis. 

DmECTOR  OF  Instruction, 

Teacher  Training,  and  Research, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Biology  of  Home  and  Community. — By 
Gilbert  H.  Trafton.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  1923.  614  pp.  214  illus. 

This  new  biology  should  make  its  greatest 
appeal  to  schools  in  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties.  Professor  Trafton  has  met  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  a  prominent  place  in  the 
biology  course  to  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
The  economic  importance  of  domestic  spe¬ 
cies  is  admirably  set  forth.  We  are  glad  that 
the  book  is  not  entirely  given  over  to  the 
problem-project  method  of  teaching,  but  that 
these  valuable  methods  are  used  only  wdiere 
they  are  suitable. 

The  pages  contain  neither  a  feast  nor  a 
famine  of  physiology,  but  a  w^ell-balanced 
ration  which  wdll  satisfy  the  various  syllabi. 
“It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
treat  plant  and  animal  life  together  and 
thus  to  make  this  a  text  in  biology,  rather 
than  to  prepare  three  separate  texts  in  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  and  physiology  and  include 
them  under  one  set  of  covers.  The  basis  of 
the  book  has  been  sought  in  the  relation  of 
plant  and  animal  life  to  man’s  welfare.” 
This  is  the  fundamental  statement  of  the 
author.  It  is  the  new  ideal  in  biology 
teaching. 

The  importance  of  wild  life  and  the  need  of 
its  conservation  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  entire  text.  All  those  who  love  na¬ 
ture  will  be  delighted  with  Biology  of  Home 
and  Community. 

Wm.  H.  Atwood. 

State  Normal  School, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Ira  W.  Howerth,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Sciences  at  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  has 
not  selected  for  his  article  a  title  which  even 
approximately  foretells  the  interesting  con¬ 
tent  of  the  article  itself.  Principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  discussed  ad  nauseam. 
But  Doctor  Howerth  is  not  treading  a  worn 
down  path.  He  is  not  offering  a  chapter 
from  teacher’s  text-book.  His  query  is 
as  to  the  logical  source  of  educational  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  own  answer  is:  “Educational 
principles  exist  in  nature;  they  are  derived 
from  the  study  of  nature.”  ^Does  Col¬ 
lege  Educate  Girls?  This  question  is  an¬ 
swered  by  Richard  Ashley  Rice,  Professor 
of  English  at  Smith  College  in  the  very 
sane  conclusion  that  “liberal  education 
is  an  entity  in  spite  of  the  never  ending 
debate  as  to  its  best  definition — and  its  best 
definition  will  never  be  greatly  affected  by 
considerations  of  sex.”  1[The  tendency 
of  normal  schools  to  become  teachers  col¬ 
leges  is  proved  to  be  a  wise  one  by  Dwight 
B.  Waldo,  who  has  been  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich¬ 
igan,  since  the  organization  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  in  1904,  and  who,  for  five  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date,  held  a  similar  position 
at  Marquette,  Michigan.  Doctor  Waldo, 
therefore,  can  speak  as  one  having  knowl¬ 
edge.  ^Robert  Tudor  Hill  is  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Cer¬ 
tification  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education.  He  has  participated  for 
several  years  in  various  forms  of  exten¬ 
sion  teaching  and  adult  education.  H  Earl 
Daniels  has  been  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  department  of  English  in 
the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
at  Charleston,  Illinois.  His  article  on  “Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  Amateur  Many  instead  of  the  Ex¬ 
pert  Few”  will  not  meet  with  universal  agree¬ 
ment;  it  may  provoke  argument.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  himself  writes:  “The  ideas  here  ex¬ 


pressed  represent  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
achievement.”  ^Horace  J.  Fenton  who 
writes  “Concerning  the  Apostrophe”  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Professor  Fenton 
is  convincing  us  that  he  is  a  disturber  of 
traditions.  We  published  (Jan.  1920)  his 
article  entitled  “  Is  the  Summer  Vacation 
Necessary?”  Now  he  would  annihilate  the 
unoffending  apostrophe !  Elizabeth  Mc- 
CoNATHY  is  teacher  of  history  in  the  Girls 
High  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Her  de¬ 
fense  of  the  teaching  of  ancient  history  in 
high  schools  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence : 
“The  child’s  environment  embraces  the 
world.”  ^  Carl  Ryan  is  head  of  the  foreign 
language  department  in  Ballard  High  School, 
Seattle,  Washington.  In  his  article  “  Why 
Study  French  in  the  High  School?”  Mr. 
Ryan  gives  a  very  able  presentation  of  the — 
what  some  of  our  readers  may  call  the  “old- 
fashioned” — formal  discipline  view  of  mod¬ 
ern  language  study.  ^  Louis  J.  Fish  is 
Commercial  Coordinator  in  the  Boston 
High  and  Continuation  Schools.  His  func¬ 
tion  is  to  supervise  the  cooperative  relations 
of  schools  and  business  firms.  His  article, 
therefore,  on  part-time  schools,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Hill  on  the  education  of  adults  is  a 
reflection  of  experience.  His  motto  is: 
Learn  and  Do — simultaneously.  •[[George 
Fullerton  Evans  is  a  member  of  the 
department  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  maintains  that  when  “to 
freedom  in  choice  of  subject  is  added  a 
controlled  focussing  of  aim,  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  at  its  best.” 
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FIL\NK  L.  McVEY.  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentueky,  to  which  position  he 
was  called  six  years  ago  after  a  striking  success 
as  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  is  rapidly  changing  the  character  of 
higher  education  in  Kentucky 


111) A  LEP]  'I'ALL.  principal  of  the  State 

U  K  rkrnifi  1  at  T'/^wor»n  \Ta 


^  Aormal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland,  and 
previously  an  instructor  in  the  Lincoln  School, 
has  now  returned  to  Maryland,  where  formerly 
she  w'as  assistant  superintendent  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  remarkable  school  system  of 
Baltimore  County 


Benjamin  J.  BURRIS,  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana, 
has  secured  the  enactment  of  a  teachers  train¬ 
ing  and  licensing  law  which  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  public  education  in  Indiana 


